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UND ESCRIBED  GROUPS  OF  LAKE 
MENDOTA  MOUNDS 

CHARLES  E.  BROWN 


In  The  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,  which  appeared  in  1855,  Dr, 
Increase  A.  Lapham  described  and  figured  some  of  the  Indian 
earthworks  then  discovered  on  the  lands  about  Lakes  Monona 
and  Wingra  at  Madison.     Not  until  eighteen  years  later  was  the 
presence  of  groups  of  similar  remains  about  the  shores  of  Lake 
Mendota  made  known  through  publication.     In  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Collections,  Volume  7    (1873-76),  Dr.  J.  D.  Butler 
mentioned  the  existence  of  mounds  on  the  grounds  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.     In  1877,  a  brief  description  of  a  mound  on 
State  street,  in  Madison,  appeared  in  WT.  J.  Park  &  Co.'s,  History 
of  Madison.     The  presence  of  a  group  of  mounds  near  the  Madi- 
son stone  quarry  was  made  known  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  in  the 
report  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Volume  3   (1884). 
Curing  the  years  1880  to  1898,  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet,  published  among 
others,  descriptions  of  Indian  earthworks  on  the  land  where  the 
state  capitol  building  is  now  located,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Men- 
dota,  and  at  Merrill  spring  (now  Spring  Harbor).    In  the  1887 
report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Dr.  J.  N.  De  Hart,  then 
superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital,  mentioned  the  mounds  on 
the  grounds  of  that  institution,  some  of  which  he  excavated,  and 
those  on  the  Woodward  shore  adjoining.     Mr.  H.  L.  Reynolds, 
an  employee  of  the  survey,  reported  to  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  the 
presence  of  a  group  of  mounds  on  McBride's  Point  (now  Maple 
Bluff),  a  note  of  which  appeared  in  the  Thomas'  Catalogue  of 
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Prehistoric  Works,  in  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  Re- 
port for  1891. 

Not  until  the  coming  to  the  University  at  Madison  in  1905  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Stout,  were  accurate  surveys  of  any  of  the  numerous 
Lake  Mendota  mound  groups  made.  With  the  assistance  of  some 
of  his  fellow  students  he  made  re-surveys  of  some  of  the  groups 
already  made  known  or  platted  by  earlier  workers  on  Observa- 
tory Hill,  on  the  State  Hospital  grounds,  at  Merrill  Springs,  and 
elsewhere  about  the  lake.  In  the  year  1907,  he  prepared  plats  of 
the  interesting  groups  at  Morris  Park,  West  Point  and  Fox's 
Bluff,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  for  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical  Society.  When  the  writer  arrived  in  Madison,  in  1908, 
he  also  became  engaged  in  the  making  of  surveys  of  Lake  Men- 
dota mound  groups  of  which  there  was  no  published  account.  To 
some  of  these  he  was  directed  by  Mr.  Stout. 

It  was  and  is  still  the  intention  of  the  writer  and  Mr.  Stout  to 
publish  jointly  a  report  on  the  archeological  history  of  the  Four 
Lakes  region  about  Madison.  As  the  field  notes  and  surveys  for 
a  comprehensive  publication  of  this  character  have  not  yet  been 
completed,  and  as  there  is  a  growing  demand  among  University 
students  and  others  interested,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  pre- 
sent at  this  time  descriptions  of  some  of  the  principal  mound 
groups  located  by  the  writer  from  the  year  1908  to  the  present 
time.  Descriptions  of  other  groups  located  at  Camp  Sunrise 
(formerly  Livesey  Springs),  at  Kennedy  Pond,  and  at  several 
places  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Mendota,  are  withheld  for  publi- 
cation in  a  future  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist. 

LAKE  MENDOTA  GROUPS 
UNIVERSITY  GROUP  No.  2. 

(Plate  1.) 

These  mounds  are  located  in  a  strip  of  wooded  pasture  on  the 
University  farm,  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  resi (fence  of 
Dean  H.  L.  Russell,  and  near  the  Lake  Mendota  shore.  The 
lake  shore  drivr  passes  by  them.  The  linear  mound  is  92  feet  in 
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about  100  feet  long  and  20  feet  in  width.  It  is  about  2  feet  high 
at  its  highest  part. 

Across  the  road  from  this  mound,  in  a  strip  of  wooded  pasture, 
are  two  tapering  mounds  both  unlike  any  which  have  been  en- 
countered elsewhere  about  Lake  Mendota.  The  smaller  of  the 
two  is  52  feet  in  length.  It  has  a  projection  on  one  side  of  its 
widest  extremity.  The  other  mound  has  a  projection  at  one  end 
and  another  about  half  way  down  its  oppcsite  side.  This  mound 
is  133  feet  in  length. 

A  year  ago  the  sod  was  removed  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  narrower  extremity  of  this  mound  thus  mutilating 
this  interesting  monument. 

At  the  request  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  descrip- 
tive wooden  signs  have  now  been  placed  upon  this  and  other 
mound  groups  on  the  University  lands. 

CAMP  SITE 

On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  on  the  higher  U;nd  near  the  Uni- 
versity sand  pit  are  to  be  seen  the  usual  surface  indications  of 
an  .Indian  camp  site.  After  the  plowing  of  this  field,  in  1911, 
the  writer  and  Mr.  Maricn  Cranefield  collected  here  a  consider- 
able number  of  flint  arrowpoints  and  a  number  of  potsherds.  A 
sandstone  arrowshaft  grinder  was  obtained  here  by  a  local  col- 
lector. At  this  time  flint  chips  and  fire-place  stones  were  quite 
numerous  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Several  early  settlers 
have  informed  the  writer  that  the  small  grove  below  the  sandpit 
and  fronting  on  the  willow  drive  of  Picnic  Point  Hay  was  up  to 
about  the  year  1885  a  favorite  camping  ground  of  the  Winne- 
bago  Indians  who  camped  here,  sometimes  in  considerable  num- 
bers. They  came  largely  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  musk- 
rats  which  Were  then  numerous  in  the  adjoining  marshes. 
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T'ndescribed  Groups   of  Lake   Mendota    Mounds. 


UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS  GROUP 

Truth    Ward.   City   of   Madison. 
M-Mtf.    1.) 

When  first  visited  by  the  writer  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1908 
ese  mounds  were  all  in  good  condition  with  the  exception  of  the 
uiical  mound  (C),  which  had  been  excavated  at  some  time  in  the 
ist  by  relic  hunters,  as  evidenced  by  the  hole  several  feet  deep 
i  its  crest.  The  streets  had  not  yet  been  graded  or  any  of  the 
•sidences,  indicated  in  the  illustration,  constructed.  The  mounds 
:tended  from  near  the  highest  point  on  University  Heights 
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Fig.  1 


down  its  western  slope  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  grove  of 
young  oak  trees  a  group  of  which  still  remain  about  the  tapering 
mound  (B).  The  small  linear  mound  (A)  was  originally  about 
26  feet  in  length,  12i/->  feet  wide  and  li/>  feet  high.  A  portion 
of  one  extremity  has  recently  been  destroyed  in  grading  Prospect 
Avenue  into  which  it  projected.  Mound  B  was  formerly  and  still 
is  a  fine  example  of  its  class.  Its  western  extremity  is  now  some- 
what injured  by  the  tramping  across  it  of  human  feet.  This 
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mound  measures  165i/>  feet  in  length,  and  is  about  18  feet  in 
width  at  its  broadest  extremity.  Its  great- st  elevation  is  about 
X  feet.  Mound  ('  was  removed  in  11)11  in  the  grading  of  the 
property  upon  which  it  stood.  It  was  about  35  feet  in  diameter 
and  about  5  feet  high.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  could  not 
have  been  spared  by  its  owner.  Mound  I)  was  about  90  feet  in 
length,  about  15  feet  wide  and  V^/^  feet  high.  It  lay  in  front  of 
the  present  E.  A.  Gilmore  and  adjoining  property  and  was  de- 
stroyed in  grading  the  street  and  front  yards  in  1908  and  1909. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hall  informed  the  writer  that  in  the  year  1894,  a 
cache  or  hoard  of  about  one  hundred  flint  blanks  was  found  on 
the  hill-top  near  the  present  E.  A.  Gilmore  residence.  The 
blanks  are  said  to  have  been  in  a  small  circular  heap  when  dis- 
interred. 

UNIVERSITY  GROUP  No.  4 

(Plate  3.) 

The  group  of  mounds  shown  in  this  figure  was  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  ridge  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  new  University  fruit 
farm,  located  to  the  west  of  the  stock  barns  of  that  institution.  In 
May,  1909,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  writer  in  behalf  of  the  Wis- 
consin Archeological  Society  to  secure  the  permanent  preserva- 
tion of  the  three  mounds  composing  this  group.  All  of  the 
mounds  were  then  unmutilated  and  otherwise  in  fine  condition. 
This  attempt,  however,  failed  of  success,  it  being  stated  that 
the  ridge-top  was  required  by  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  University  for  the  planting  of  an  experimental  orchard  and 
with  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  which  these  earthworks  would 
interfere.  In  preparing  the  land  for  the  setting  out  of  the 
trees  mounds  B  and  C  were  destroyed,  mound  A  being  spared. 
The  latter,  the  largest  of  the  two  linear  earthworks,  is  165  feet  in 
length  and  about  14  feet  in  width  at  one  extremity  and  17  feet 
in  width  at  the  other.  It  is  about  2  feet  high  at  its  highest  part. 
Mound  B  was  96  feet  in  length,  and  had  a  uniform  width  of  17 
feet.  It  was  of  about  the  same  height  as  mound  A.  The  bird 
effigy  Mound  (C)  was  of  a  type  common  to  a  number  of  Madison 
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mound  groups.  The  length  of  its  body  was  4.~>  feet,  and  it  had  a 
wingspread  of  94  feet.  The  height  of  its  body  was  about  2  feet. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  all  of  these  fine  mounds  could 
not  have  been  spared. 

Sloping  away  to  the  north  from  the  base  of  this  ridge  is  a  cul- 
tivated field  in  which  are  a  few  scattered  indications  of  an  Indian 
camp  site.  Adjoining  these  fields  on  the  north  is  the  University 
sand-pit  site  described  on  the  foregoing  page. 

PICNIC  POINT  Morxos 

Sec.   15,   Madison   Township. 

On  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  commonly  known  as  Picnic  Point 
is  a  group  of  seven  mounds.  Five  of  these  are  located  among  the 
trees  at  the  base  of  a  hill  at  the  west  end  of  the  point.  This 
part  of  the  point  was  at  one  time  under  cultivation  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  height  of  the  mounds  has  been  somewhat  re- 
duced thereby.  The  old  furrows  made  by  the  plow  can  still  be 
seen  on  the  greensward  between  and  passing  over  several  of  the 
mounds.  The  mounds  are  now7  from  a  foot  to  1%  feet  high.  Of 
these  mounds  three  are  conical,  one  oval  and  the  other  a  linear 
mound.  Of  the  conical  mounds  two  are  now  about  25  feet  and 
the  other  20  feet  in  diameter.  The  oval  mound  measures  52  by 
28  feet,  and  the  linear  mound  70  feet  in  length  and  about  25  feet 
in  width. 

Some  hundreds  of  feet  east  of  these  mounds  on  a  gradually  ris- 
ing slope  are  two  conical  mounds,  separated  from  one  another 
by  about  150  feet.  The  first  of  these  was  at  one  time  rifled  by 
relic  hunters.  Only  the  rim  nowT  remains.  It  appears  to  have 
been  originally  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  other  mound  is 
on  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  elevation.  There  are  no  trees 
about  it  and  although  only  a  few  feet  high  it  can  be  seen  for  a 
considerable  distance.  It  is  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  mound 
just  mentioned.  It  lies  within  about  200  feet  of  the  canoe  port- 
age. On  the  end  of  the  point  beyond  the  portage  a  large  number 
of  flint  implements  have  been  found  at  different  times  within  the 
past  few  years.  By  the  continual  erosion  of  the  high  lake  banks 
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on  either  side  of  the  point  large  numbers  of  flint  chips,  flakes 
and  fragments,  pieces  of  pottery  vessels  and  hearth  stones  are 
exposed  every  year.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  point  and  at 
the  exposed  surface  at  the  portage  a  large  number  of  flint  arrow- 
points  lu;ve  been  found  by  boys. 

The  hill  at  the  base  of  the  point  was  placed  under  cultivation 
this  year  and  has  already  yielded  the  usual  evidences  of  flint 
working,  numbers  of  stones  from  Indian  fire-places,  a  few  pots- 
herds, flint  arrowpoints  and  blanks,  notched  pebble  sinkers, 
stone  hand-hammers  and  a  grooved  stone  axe.  From  the  evidence 
now  in  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  unrecorded  past 
the  whole  of  this  beautiful  point  (then  considerably  wider  than 
it  is  to-day)  was  the  site  of  an  Indian  stone  age  village. 

PICNIC  POINT  BAY  MOUNDS 

Section  16,  Madison  Township. 
(Fig.  2.) 

These  mounds  are  located  on  the  Frank  Breitenbach  place 
which  adjoins  the  Picnic  Point  Bay  marsh  now  being  drained 
for  agricultural  purposes  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
effigy  is  located  in  a  strip  of  woodland.  Its  total  length  is  140 
feet.  It  has  been  mutilated  in  recent  years  by  vandals  who  in 
their  eager  search  for  relics  have  dug  away  a  large  portion  of  its 
body.  The  Mound  is  about  3  feet  high  at  its  highest  part. 
A  short  distance  from  this  effigy,  on  the  adjoining  farm 
of  Joseph  Breitenbach,  a  linear  earthwork  was  formerly  located. 
iSome  20  feet  of  one  end  of  this  mound  extends  beyond  a  fence 
into  a  piece  of  woodland.  The  remainder  lies  in  a  cultivated 
field.  Although  this  mound  has  been  long  under  cultivation  its 
•outline  was  still  quite  plainly  marked  at  the  time  of  the  writer's 
'discovery  of  these  earthworks,  on  September  20,  1910.  The 
•mound  appears  to  have  been  about  150  feet  in  length,  and  to  have 
had  a  nearly  uniform  width  of  18  feet. 

The  portion  of  the  Breitenbach  farms  which  front  on  the  coun- 
try road  which  skirts  the  marsh  are  located  on  an  Indian  village 
site.  S.-;iti.-ivd  flint  flakes  and  fragments  in  the  garden  plots 
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attest  to  the  fart  Hint  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements  was 
e,-irrie<l    <;n.      Mr.    .Joseph    I'.ivitenluieh    >t;,1es    that    he    at    one 
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time  possessed  a  peck  measure  full  of  flint  points,  which  he  col- 
lected here.  This  site  extends  across  the  road  to  the  edge  of  the 
marsh. 


EAGLE  HEIGHTS  GROUP 

(Fig.  3.) 

These  mounds  are  located  on  the  crest  of  Eagle  Heights,  a 
promontory  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  and  which  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  crest  is  said  to  be  about  125  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake.  Its  northern  side  slopes  very  steeply  down  to  the- 
lake  shore.  It  is  thickly  wooded  on  all  sides. 
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The  mounds  are  encircled  by  a  drive.  No.  I,  the  ccnical 
mound,  lies  directly  at  the  edge  of  the  drive.  This  fine  mound  is 
40  feet  in  diameter  and  was  formerly  about  5  feet  high.  A 
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slight  depression  on  its  t<-p  shows  where  it  has  l:een  several  times 
dug  into  by  relic  hunting  summer  resorters  of  the  neighborhood 
in  recent  years.  Both  of  the  other  mcunds  are  of  the  tiquM-ing 
form.  They  are  partly  hidden  by  young  trees  and  native  shrub 
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bery.     The  larger  is  208  feet  long  and  14  iVt-t  wide  at  the  broad 
est  extremity.     The  smaller  mound  (No.  8)  is  100  feet  long  and 
10  feet  in  width  at  its  broadest  extremity.     It  lies  by  the  side 
of  the  drive  but  is  partly  obscured  by  shrubbery. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  these  mounds  will  never  he  disturbed. 
From  the  top  of  the  crest  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  is  to  he  had. 

BASKKRV:I.LK  PARK  (.Ron-. 

S\VV4    iM'rtioii    (>.    Miduleton    Township. 
(I'l.-ite  4.) 

These  mounds  are  located  at  the  summer  resort  now  known  as 
Baskervilie  Paik.  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Lake  Mendota,  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  village  of  Pheasant  Branch.  They  are 
on  a  very  picturesque  tract  of  land,  the  steep  rocky  shore  line  of 
which  is  elevated  from  a  few  to  25  or  more  feet  above  the  lake. 

This  land  was  formerly  thickly  overgrown  with  trees  and  brush. 
Within  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  cleared  for  a  consider- 
able distance  back  from  the  shore  to  make  place  for  a  number  of 
.summer  cottages. 

There  are  twelve  linear  and  two  conical  mounds  in  the  group, 
the  greater  number  of  which  are  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore,  among  the  cottager  The  Baskervilie  cottage  is  bui!t  on 
one  of  the  linear  mounds.  The  remainder  of  the  mounds  lie  in 
the  woodland  in  the  rear  of  the  cottages  in  a  rather  dense  jungle 
of  brush  and  trees. 

The  linear  mounds  are  all  fine  specimens  and  vary  in  length 
from  60  to  180  feet.  They  are  from  15  to  nearly  20  feet  in 
width  and  from  iy.>  to  about  3  feet  high. 

One  specimen,  of  tapering  form,  is  175  feet  long. 

The  two  conical  mounds  are  35  feet  in  diameter.  Mound  A  is 
at  present  about  five  feet  hi  ph.  Both  of  these  mounds  have 
been  excavated  at  some  time  by  the  unsatisfactory  and  unscien- 
tific methods  of  the  relic  hunter,  by  digging  holes  into  their  tops. 
'Of  the  results  of  this  "gophering"  for  relics  nothing  can  te 
learned. 
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On  the  Baskerville  farm  on  the  opposite  side  of  Catfish  Creek 
are  evidences  of  an  Indian  camp  site.  A  considerable  number  of 
arrowpoints  and  other  Hint  implements  have  been  found  here. 
On  the  Sunrise  Camp  property  adjoining  Baskerville  Park  are  a 
number  of  mounds. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Leonard  assisted  me  in  platting  the  Baskerville 
Park  mounds.  It  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  owners  of 
the  land  to  preserve  some  of  the  mounds.  The  holes  in  the  tops 
of  the  two  conical  mounds  should  be  filled  in  as  these  now  mar 
their  beauty.  All  of  the  mounds  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  this  location. 

PHEASANT  BRANCH  HILL  GROUP 

SE*4    Section    36,   Springfield   Township. 
(Fig.  4.) 

This  group  of  mounds  is  located  on  the  crest  of  a  high  hill  at 
the  source  of  the  stream  called  Pheasant  Branch.  At  its  foot 
is  the  fine  spring  where  this  stream  has  its  source.  From  the 
tcp  of  the  hill  a  very  fine  view  of  Lake  Mendota,  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  and  of  hills  and  cultivated  lands  in  every  direc- 
tion is  to  be  had.  Middleton  and  Ashton  may  be  seen.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  are  a  few  scattered  white  oak  trees,  clumps  of 
sumac  and  a  few  other  shrubs. 

The  group  consists  of  four  conical  mounds  and  a  single  linear 
mound.  Conical  mound  No.  1  is  25  feet  in  diameter,  No.  2,  45 
feet  in  diameter,  No.  3,  27  feet  in  diameter  and  No.  5,  28  feet  in 
diameter.  No.  2,  the  most  prominent  of  these,  is  about  4  feet 
high  at  its  center.  It  has  been  mutilated  by  relic  hunters  who- 
have  dug  an  ugly  hole  in  its  top. 

A  road  leads  up  the  south  side  of  the  hill  to  a  small  gravel  pit 
on  the  edge  of  the  crest,  a  short  distance  west  of  Mounds  No.  1 
and  2.  Pheasant  Branch  is  still  navigable  by  canoe  from  Lake 
Mendota  quite  to  the  spring.  The  land  about  this  spring,  old" 
settlers  state,  was  in  early  days  a  favorite  camping  place  of  bands^ 
of  Winnebago  Indians. 
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PHEASANT  BRANCH  GROVE  GROUP. 

s !•:>,.    St-.-riou    36.   Springfield   Township. 
(Fijr.  50 

In  a  grcve  of  oak  trees  on  the  H.  Yasen  place,  a  short  distance 
•east  of  the  group  of  Indian  earthworks  before  described,  is  located 
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a  group  consisting  of  two  conical  mounds,  a  linear  mound  and 
two  bird  effigies.     The  two  conical  mounds  are  32  and  30  feet 
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in  diameter  respectively.  The  larger  of  the  two  has  been  dug 
into  at  its  top  by  relic  hunters.  It  is  as. present  al  out  -'I1-,  feet 
high.  The  linear  mound  was  formerly  75  feet  in  length  and  18 
feet  in  width.  About  one-half  of  it  has  been  removed  by  the 
farmer,  presumably  to  obtain  the  black  soil  of  which  the  mound  is 
ci  ustiucted,  for  his  garden.  The  former  outline  of  this  part  of 
the  mound  was,  however,  still  plainly  to  be  seen  at  the  time  of 
ihe  writer's  visit,  on  June  !),  1908.  The  two  bird  effigies  are 
cf  a  type  found  in  other  Lake  Mendota  groups.  The  smaller  of 
the  two  has  a  wingspread  cf  76  feet  and  a  body  length  of  44  feet. 
A  small  portion  of  one  wing  has  been  nearly  obliterated.  The 
larger  effigy  has  a  wingspread  of  124  feet  and  a  body  length  of  50 
feet.  Both  birds  are  shown  as  flying  away  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  Lake  Mendcta. 

To  Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Skinner,  a  Madison  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society,  belongs  the  credit  of  locating  both  this  and 
the  group  previously  described. 

MORRIS  PARK  GROUP  No.  1. 

Fr.-iet.   Sec.  33,  Westport   Township. 

An  illustration  of.  this  group  of  Indian  earthwcrks  appears  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  (Vol.  10,  No.  4, 
PI.  2).  The  group  consists  of  four  conical  mounds  and  a  bird 
effigy  separated  from  one  another  by  distances  of  from  6  to  19 
feet  and  strung  out  in  an  irregular  line,  the  effigy  being  in  the 
rear. 

The  conical  mounds  are  respectively  18,  23,  25  and  40  feet  in 
diameter,  the  largest  being  about  4%  feet  high  and  the  smallest 
only  about  1  foot  high.  All  of  these  mounds  have  been  dug  into 
by  relic  hunters  at  some  time  in  the  past. 

The  body  of  the  bird  measures  80  feet  and  its  drooping  wings 
70  feet  each.  The  greatest  elevation  of  its  body  is  about  3  feet. 
The  mounds  lie  on  high  ground  overlooking  H  ravine  near  the 
western  end  of  the  property.  They  are  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota.  The  land  uprn  which  they  are 
located  is  about  890  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan. 
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This  property  has  recently  been  platted  by  its  owner  who  is- 
disposing  of  lots  for  summer  resort  purposes.  The  property 
has  been  so  "gridironed"  by  the  surveyor  that  many  of  the  fine 
mounds  are  probably  doomed  to  destruction.  The  streets  instead 
of  following  the  contours  of  the  land  cut  straight  across  it.  An. 
east  and  west  street  runs  directly  over  the  body  of  the  bird  effigy 
just  described  and  removes  a  large  portion  of  the  finest  and 
largest  of  the  conical  mounds.  By  slightly  shifting  this  street 
these  ancient  Indian  monuments  might  have  been  spared  and  be- 
come an  added  attraction  to  this  beautiful  north  shore  property. 

Across  the  ravine  and  within  a  short  distance  east  of  this  group 
is  a  mutilated  effigy  of  the  "wild  goose"  type.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  property  is  a  fine  group  of  six  conical  mounds  (See 
Plate  5),  three  effigies  of  the  long  tailed  panther  type  and  a  very 
long  linear  mound.  A  plat  of  these  mounds  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Stout.  At  the  extreme  eastern  corner  is  an  Indian 
cornfield.  The  hills  are  quite  plainly  marked,  being  now  over- 
grown writh  grass.  They  are  about  four  feet  apart  and  the 
highest  about  8  inches  high.  They  are  about  iy2  feet  in  diame- 
ter. The  field  is  of  irregular  shape.  Across  its  greatest  width 
north  and  south  thirty-five  hills  were  counted  and  about  fifty 
east  and  west.  Several  sturdy  oak  trees  grow  on  the  old  corn- 
field, which  probably  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  white  settle- 
ment of  this  region. 

BOUCHER'S  BEACH  MOUNDS. 

Frflct.    Sees.  33  and   28.  Westport   Township. 
(Plate  C.) 

At  Borchers  Beach,  which  adjoins  Morris  Park  on  the  east, 
there  formerly  were  four  conical  mounds.  Traces  of  three  of 
these  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  cultivated  field,  near  the  lake  shore. 
The  largest  of  the  conical  mounds  formerly  stood  where  is  now 
the  garden  of  the  Camp  Indianola  cottage.  This  mound  was  re- 
moved by  Mr.  F.  G.  Mueller,  the  owner  of  the  property,  to  ob- 
tain filling  for  his  lake  front.  It  had  been  under  cultivation 
and  was  about  6  feet  high  and  about  50  feet  in  diameter  when 
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Mr.  Mueller  began  its  destruction  in  1907,  a  task  which  he  re- 
sumed and  completed  in  August  1908.  It  was  constructed 
throughout  of  black  soil.  The  following  data  concerning  its  con- 
tents was  obtained  from  Mr.  Mueller  and  from  other  persons 
present  or  participating  in  its  removal. 

At  tli'e  base  of  the  mound,  on  or  near  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground,  a  few  feet  north  of  its  center,  were  found  scattered  human 
bones,  these  being,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  parts  of  two 
or  three  skeletons.  Several  small  pieces  of  bone  showed  the  ac- 
tion of  fire.  Near  these  remains  was  found  a  small  lump  of 
galena.  At  a  distance  of  about  11  feet  east  of  the  center  of  the 
mound  were  found  human  leg  and  other  bones  in  such  a  position 
as  to  indicate  a  burial  at  full  length.  This  burial  was  surrounded 
by  a  single  row  of  quite  large  cobble  stones.  Several  of  these  lay 
also  heneath  the  back  of  the  ske^ton.  Some  showed  plainly  that 
they  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

A  few  feet  south  of  the  center  of  the  mound  another  burial  was 
located.  This  Mr.  Mueller  carefully  uncovered  and  permitted 
to  remain  in  position  until  the  time  of  the  author's  visit  to  the 
mound,  cii  August  27.  The  skeleton  was  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  It  lay  on  its  side,  facing  south  with  the  leg  hones 
bent  under  it.  At  its  knees  a  small  pottery  vessel  had  been  placed 
This  Mr.  Mueller  had  removed.  It  was  in  a  broken  condition 
when  found,  having  prpbably  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the 
-earth  above.  An  examination  showed  it  to  have  been  made  of  a 
reddish  clay,  tempered  with  bits  of  crushed  stone.  Its  outer  sur- 
face was  blackened  by  burning  or  smoke.  Its  sides  and  bottom 
had  been  ornamented  by  malleating  it  with  a  cord-wound  paddle. 

Its  narrow  neck  wras  ornamented  with  twisted  cord  impressions 
These  cords  had  been  wound  around  it  while  the  clay  w;>s  in  a  plas- 
tic state.  Below  these  was  a  single  line  of  small  indentations. 
The  top  of  the  rim  was  marked  with  transverse  cord  impressions. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  sherds  showed  no  indication  of  its  hav- 
ing contained  food  or  other  contents  when  burried  with  the  skele-. 
ton.  Beneath  the  head  of  the  skeleton  lay  what  proved  to  he  the 
skull  of  a  badger  (Taxidea  americana).  About  three  feet  to  the 
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west  of  this  burii.l.  mixed  with  the  soil,  were  fragments  of  a  large- 
number  of  badly  decomposed  dam  shells,  and  among  them  a  few 
shells  of  Helix  alternata,  fragments  of  the  carapace  of  a  turtle 
and  the  skull  and  several  bones  of  a  small  rodent.  At  a  distance 
of  about  6  feet  south  of  this  burial  the  scattered  bones  of  another 
burial  had  been  struck  by  the  plow.  All  of  these  burials  were  on 
about  the  same  level. 

On  August  2!).  Mr.  Mueller  continued  his  exploration  and  suc- 
ceeded in  uncovering  the  two  additional  burials  shown  in  Plate 
6.  These  were  directly  beneath  the  center  of  the  mound.  A 
careful  examination  showed  that  they  had  been  interred  in  an  ex- 
cavated grave  the  bottom  of  which  was  about  18  inches  beneath 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  The  two  skeletons  lay  quite- 
close  to  and  facing  each  other,  the  larger  with  the  knees  drawn 
up  and  the  hands  lying  on  its  chest.  Among  the  toe 
bones  were  three  small,  finely  chipped,  notched,  flint  arrowpoints. 
The  smaller  skeleton  had  the  leg  bones  bent  under  it.  Beneath 
the  shoulder  of  this  skeleton  were  the  valves  of  a  fresh  water 
clam  (Lampsilis  luteola,  Lam),  and  in  the  bones  of  its  left 
hand  a  small  stone  celt.  Lying  upon  and  beneath  the  pelvis 
bones  were  a  considerable  number  of  small  marine  shells  (Mar- 
ginella  conoidalis),  the  apices  of  which  had  been  ground  awayr 
presumably  to  permit  of  their  being  strung  in  a  girdle.  Be- 
tween the  two  skeletons  were  several  pieces  of  the  carapace  of  a 
turtle  and  a  flint  flake.  A  few  fragments  of  decomposed  clam 
shells  were  scattered  through  the  grave. 

The  two  skeletons  were  carefully  removed  by  the  writer,  with 
Mr.  Mueller's  permission,  on  September  2,  and  are  now  in  a  case 
in  the  State  Historical  Museum,  at  Madison.  Among  the  earth 
taken  from  the  mound  there  were  found  a  brown  glass  trade 
bead,  a  cylindrical  bead  cut  from  the  columella  of  a  large  sea 
shell  anl  a  number  of  "jewel"  stones  from  the  head  of  the  sheeps- 
head  perch.  These  must  have  accompanied  some  of  the  burials 
disturbed  on  the  ground  level,  at  the  base  of  the  mound. 
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CAMP  SITE 

In  the  cultivated  fields  and  in  the  rear  of  the  Iiidiaiiola  and 
other  cottages  at  Borcher's  Beach  the  usual  indications  of  an 
Indian  camp  site  are  found.  Flint  chips,  fragments  and  nodules, 
and  hearthstones  mark  the  sites  of  Indian  dwellings,  and  frag- 
ments of  clam  shells,  the  vertebrae  of  fish,  the  bones  of  small  ani- 
mals, and  potsherds,  the  site  of  the  refuse  pits  of  the  camp.  Ar- 
ticles found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  at  this  place  by  Mr.  Muel- 
ler, Mr.  William  Borchers  and  others  include  at  the  present  time 
flint  arrow  and  spearpoints,  scrapers,  perforators,  stone  celts 
and  fragments  of  trade  kettle  metal.  A  small  trade  copper  (?) 
kettle  was  found  here  several  years  ago.  In  plowing  the  land 
several  Indian  burials  have  been  disturbed. 

The  late  Madison  pioneer,  Mr.  George  W.  Stoner,  informed  the 
writer  that  in  the  early  days  of  settlement  a  Winnebago  Indian 
camp  with  cornfields  was  located  at  what  is  now  Borcher's  Beach. 

From  Mr.  Borcher's  place  evidences  of  Indian  camp  and  work- 
shop sites  are  found  along  the  lake  shore  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Six-Mile  Creek.  The  strip  of  beach  on  which  these  traces  are 
found  is  at  its  greatest  width  now  not  over  50  feet  wide.  In  its 
rear  lies  a  large  area  of  marshland.  Mr.  Mueller  and  others 
have  collected  some  flint  implements  here,  in  places  where  the 
sandy  soil  is  exposed. 

VIETH  BEAR  MOUND 

SEi/4,    Sec.    27,    Westport    Township. 
(Fig.   6.) 

This  mound  is  located  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Charles  Veith. 
Measurements  of  it  were  taken  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Albert 
O.  Barton  of  Madison,  on  October  17, 1910.  The  effigy  lies  on  the 
top  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  edge  of  a  grassy  hill-top 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  few  white  and  black  oak  trees  of  small 
girth!  Several  grow  directly  on  the  mound. 

The  mound  is  77  feet  in  length  and  24  feet  in  width  near  its 
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middle.     It  is  at  the  present  time  about  3  feet  high  at  its  highest 
part.     The  animal  is  headed  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 

.Mr.  Vi-ith's  house  and  barns  are  located  on  lower  land  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  mound.  To  the  west  of  it  lies  a  cultivated 
field.  Separating  this  field  from  the  shore  of  the  Yahara  (Cat- 
fish) River  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  now  occupied  by  a  number 
of  summer  cottages  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  oak  trees.  This 
place  formerly  known  as  ' '  Solid  Comfort ' '  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  Veiths  Park.  In  the  cultivated  field  lying  between  the  cot- 


tages and  the  mound,  and  in  the  adjoining  field  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital, scattered  indications  cf  a  stone  age  village  site  are  still  to 
be  seen.  These  fields  are  quite  sandy  in  places.  When  the  father 
of  the  present  owner  settled  here  in  about  the  year  1845,  this 
entire  region  was  covered  with  a  dense  forest  growth.  Indians 
camped  frequently  in  considerable  numbers  along  this  bank  of 
the  Yahara  River.  Indications  of  early  Indian  camp  sites  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  cultivated  fields  lying  along  the  river 
from  the  Veith  place  north  to  the  Brickson  bridge.  Many  stone 
and  a  few  copper  implements  have  been  collected  there  in  past 
year«.  On  two  knolls  in  the  State  Asylum  field  before  mentioned, 
flint  chips,  flakes  and  fragments  formerly  existed  in  great  quan- 
tity. 
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YAHARA  GROUP  No.  1 

Si-J/4.   Sw-.  -2-2.   \\Vstport    Township. 
(Plate  7.) 

These  mounds  are  located  in  a  small  strip  of  wooded  pasture 
on  the  marshy  bank  of  the  Yahara  (Catfish)  River.  The  pasture 
is  hounded  on  the  east  by  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  right-of-way  and 
on  the  north  by  a  country  road.  Mound  No.  1,  a  bird  effigy,  has 
been  mutilated  by  the  grading  of  the  right-of-way.  It  is  about 
2  feet  high  at  the  highest  portion  of  the  body.  The  conical  mound 
(No.  2)  is  about  2y2  feet  high.  It  has  been  dug  into  at  its  top 
at  some  time  in  the  past  by  relic  hunters.  No.  3,  a  bird  effigy,  is 
about  2l/2  feet  high  at  the  highest  portion  of  the  body.  This 
mound  is  still  in  a  very  good  condition. 

.North  of  these  mounds,  in  a  cultivated  field,  scattered  flint 
flakes  and  fragments  of  flint  nodules  and  a  few  fire-place  stones 
were  found.  In  the  cultivated  fields  along  the  Yahara,  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  mounds  are  to  be  seen  abundant 
scattered  indications  of  a  former  Indian  camp  site.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Oilman  of  Madison  and  others  have  in  past  years  collected  many 
arrowpcints  and  other  flint  Implements,  pebble  hand-hammers 
and  potsherds  from  these  fields.  Mr.  Gilman  and  Mr.  Marion 
Cranefield  accompanied  me  on  my  visit  to  this  locality  on  April 
28, 1912,  and  assisted  in  taking  measurements  of  the  mounds. 

YAHARA  GROUP  No.  2 

S-/2,   Seo.  23,   Westport  Township. 
(Plate  8   and    Fig.  7.) 

A  group  of  mounds  is  located  on  what  is  known  as  the  Halver- 
son  farm,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Yahara  River,  about  one  half 
mile  east  of  where  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  crosses  that  stream. 
With  Rev.  F.  A.  Gilmore  of  Madison,  I  visited  this  locality  in 
July  20,  1911,  and  prepared  a  plat  of  the  group.  The  mounds 
are  four  in  number,  three  of  them  being  effigies  and  the  fourth 
an  oval  mound.  They  are  located  in  pasture  beautified  with  scat- 
tered clumps  of  and  solitary  oak  trees.  Between  the  mounds 
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and  the  river  is  a  marsh  which  in  places  is  from  one  hundred  to 
several  hundred  feet  wide.  The  four  mounds  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  distances  of  from  about  two  to  three  hundred 
feet.  As  there  wras  but  little  shrubbery  growing  at  this  place  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  mounds  No.  2  and  3  could  readily  be  seen 
from  No.  1.  No.  4  was  hidden  from  view  by  clumps  of  bushes.  No. 
1,  a  mound  of  the  well-known  "panther"  type,  measures  about 
228  feet  in  length  and  is  not  over  2%  feet  high  at  the  highest 
portion  of  its  body.  It  lies  with  its  head  pointing  toward  and 
within  about  35  feet  of  the  river  bank.  No.  2  somewhat  resembles 


Fig.  7 


the  foregoing  but  lacks  the  long  tapering  caudal  appendage.  This 
mound  is  about  85  feet  in  length  and  17  feet  in  width  across  the 
widest  portion  of  its  body.  No.  3,  an  oval  mound,  has  a  long 
diameter  of  50  and  a  short  diameter  of  30  feet.  It  is  about  3  feet 
high  at  its  middle.  The  mound  No.  4,  of  which  a  detail  drawing 
is  presented,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  effigy  in  this  group. 
It  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  wild  cat  or  lynx.  Its  total 
length  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  144  feet.  The  tail  is 
40  feet  long,  and  the  rather  stout  legs  28%  and  31  feet  in  length 
respectively.  It  measures  20  feet  across  the  widest  portion  of 
its  body,  and  is  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  other  effigies.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  fine  mounds  will  be  preserved  for  many 
years  to  come. 

On  the  top  of  a  small  oval  elevation  some  hundreds  of  feet 
north  of  the  foregoing  mounds  is  a  single  linear  earthwork  which 
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measures  210  feet  in  length  and  18  feet  in  width,  Its  height  is 
about  1 V2  feet.  Its  general  direction  is  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  fine  oak  trees.  Its  extremi- 
ties reach  to  within  60  and  75  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  crest  of  the 
Imoll. 

In  the  cultivated  fields  along  this  side  of  the  Yahara  both 
above  and  below  these  mounds  many  stone  implements  and  some 
other  articles  of  aboriginal  manufacture  have  been  recovered. 
Flint  working  sites  are  indicated  in  many  places. 

SUGAR  BUSH  GROUP 

NW%.  Sec.  81,   Burke  Township. 
(Plate  9  and  Fig.  8.) 

On  the  S.  C.  Roth  farm,  in  a  pasture  recently  cleared  of  timber, 
is  a  group  of  five  mounds,  a  plat  of  which  I  prepared  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1911.  The  land  on  which  these  mounds  are  constructed 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  piece  of  woodland  beyond  which  is 
a  country  school  house,  and  en  the  south  by  a  tract  of  low  marshy 


Fig.  8 


land.  The  largest  linear  mound  measures  332  feet  in  length  and 
has  a  nearly  uniform  width  of  ten  feet.  The  small  linear  is  92 
leet  in  length  and  17  feet  wride.  The  linear  mound  with  the  ang- 
ling projection  is  the  second  linear  mound  of  this  particular  form 
which  I  have  located  in  the  region  about  Lake  Mendota.  Its 
longest  part  measures  about  283  feet  and  the  other  about  56  feet. 
The  width  of  the  long  arm  is  10  feet.  Thetbird  effigy  differs 
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from  other  bird  effigies  of  the  Four  Lake  region  in  its  turned- 
hark  wings  which  extend  for  some  distance  beyond  the  body. 
The  length  of  the  body  is  about  98  feet.  The  tip  of  the  body  ex- 
pands slightly,  measuring  24  feet.  The  other  effigy  may  be  in- 
tended to  represent  the  fox.  Its  total  length  is  142  feet  and  its 
width  across  the  widest  portion  of  the  body  about  18  feet. 

Our  attention  was  first  called  to  these  fine  mounds  in  the  year 
1908,  by  Mr.  Emil  G.  Artzberger,  then  an  instrcctor  at  the  Uni- 
versity, who  located  them  while  on  a  botanizing  trip.  They  are 
located  in  a  district  formerly  well  known  as  the  "Sugar  Bush.'7 
They  are  all  low' but  very  well  constructed.  It  is  feared  that  they 
cannot  be  saved  ;.s  the  owner  of  the  land -has  cleared  it  with  a 
view  to  cultivation. 

CHEE-NUNK  GROUP 

NE%,  Sec.  12.   Madison  Township.  ( 

(Plate  10  and  Fig.  9.) 

This  fine  group  of  forty-seven  mounds  is  located  on  the  beauti- 
ful property  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Fuller,  between  Sherman  Avenue  and 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  at  Madison.  The  property  ad- 
joins Tenney  Park,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  early  days  of 
settlement  a  favorite  camping  place  of  the  Winnebago  Indians. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  from  earliest 
times.  The  usual  evidences  of  aboriginal  life  are  found  on  the 
farm  adjoining  the  Fuller  place  on  the  north,  where  many  stone 
and  a  few  native  copper  implements  have  been  recovered.  Such 
evidences  will  also  undoubtedly  be  found  on  the  Fuller  property 
if  the  soil  is  ever  disturbed. 

The  mounds  are  most  numerous  in  the  grove  on  Sherman 
Avenue  known  as  the  ' '  Fuller  woods. ' '  The  number  of  conical 
mounds  exceeds  those  in  any  group  about  the  Four  Lakes.  There 
are  thirty-seven  of  these.  The  largest  is  35  and  the  smallest  are 
16  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  from  l1/^  to  4  feet  high.  Most  of 
these  mounds  are  still  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  Sev- 
eral have  been  dug  into  by  relic  hunters  and  several  others  partly 
removed  to  obtain  the  soil  from  which  they  were  constructed. 

There  are  two  bird  effigies  in  the  woods  and  another  on  the 
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lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  barn.     The  largest  of  these  has  a  wing 
spread  of  173  feet.     One  of  these  bird  effigies  lu.s  been  defaced 
by  the  removal  by  grading  of  one   winy;   which  extended  into 
Sherman  Avenue.     The  head  of  this  effigy  has  also  been  removed 
Its  wing-tip  encroaches  on  the  nearby  linear  mound. 


Tig. 


Among  the  mounds  in  the  woods  there  are  three  linear  earth- 
works the  largest  of  which  is  122  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  in 
width.  The  smallest  measures  80  feet  in  length  and  22  feet  in 
width.  Neither  these  or  the  effigies  are  more  prominent  than 
the  most  prominent  of  the  conical  mounds. 

Most  interesting  of  the  effigies  in  this  groun  is  tlie  effigy  illus- 
trated in  Figure  8.  So  far  as  known  there  is  no  other  effigy  of 
this  type  in  any  of  the  numerous  groups  about  the  Madison  lakes. 
It  is  thought  to  be  intended  to  represent  the  frog. 

At  the  time  of  our  platting  of  this  group  of  mounds  on  Sep- 
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tember  4,  1911,  a  portion  of  the  head  of  this  effigy  had  been  re- 
moved to  obtain  the  soil  but  its  former  outline  could  be  still 
clearly  mam1  out  of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  total 
length  of  the  body  of  this  mound  was  88  feet.  The  greatest 
width  of  its  body  between  the  limbs  was  24  feet. 

Between  the  Fuller  house  and  the  lake  shore,  on  the  lawn,  is  a 
single  example  of  a  conjoined  linear  and  conical  mound.  The 
conical  portion  of  this  mound  is  30  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base. 
Its  linear  appendage  is  50  feet  in  length.  This  specimen  is  very 
well  preserved.  On  the  Reindahl  and  adjoining  properties  on 
the  northeast  shore  of  Lake  Monona  several  Indian  earthworks  of 
this  form  are  to  be  seen.  Several  others  have  been  nearly  or 
partly  obliterated. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Fuller  states  that  several  mounds  were  destroyed  in 
preparing  the  garden  which  lies  between  the  house  and  Sherman 
Avenue.  One  of  these  was  a  so-called  chain  mound  (conical 
mounds  with  connecting  embankments).  Others  were  conical 
mounds. 

On  the  lake  sho^e,  some  hundreds  of  feet  northwest  of  the  bird 
effigy  on  the  lawn,  are  portions  of  two  linear  mounds.  These  are 
parallel  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a  few  feet.  They  ex- 
tend toward  the  water,  a  portion  of  each  having  been  cut  away 
by  the  cutting  and  caving  of  the  lake  bank.  Fifty  or  more  feet 
of  each  remains.  They  were  originally,  it  is  reported,  over  60 
feet  in  length. 

One  of  the  conical  mounds  in  the  Fuller  woods  was  excavated 
some  years  ago  by  a  Madison  man  named  Snell.  With  the  bones 
in  the  base  of  the  mound  he  found  a  stone  celt.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  should  undertake  the 
exploration  of  several  of  tHe  uninvestigated  mounds. 

The  mounds  in  the  woods  on  the  Fuller  place  c'an  he  seen  bv 
persons  passing  along  Sherman  Avenue  and  present  an  interest- 
ing appearance  among  the  forest  trees.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  pass  by  only  a  very  small 
number  notice  them  because  of  a  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  their 
character  and  interest.  The  mounds  are  appreciated  and  are 
being  protected  by  the  Fuller  family. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  NOTES 


Mr.  W.  W.  Warner  of  Madison,  whose  picture  appears  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist,  has  been  a 
member  and  interested  and  honored  friend  of  the  Society  since  the 
year  1907.  He  served  for  several  years  as  its  vice-president,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  its  Madison  and  Prairie  du  Chien  state 
meetings  of  1910  and  1911.  Dr.  Louis  Lotz,  whose  picture  appeared 
in  the  last  issue,  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Society  and  one  of  the 
most  beloved  of  its  Milwaukee  members.  His  addresses  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  on  the  Indian  inhabitants  and  remains  of  the 
Southwest  and  of  Mexico  have  always  been  greatly  appreciated. 

The  Secretary  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Skavlem  have  returned  from  a  field 
survey  during  which  they  visited  and  assembled  archeological  data 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portage,  Kilbourn,  Black  River  Falls,  Eau  Claire, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Holcome,  Flambeau  P.  O.,  Rice  Lake,  Dunnville, 
and  other  points  in  central  and  northwest  Wisconsin.  A  report  of 
the  results  of  their  investigations  is  in  preparation.  Other  survey 
parties  in  charge  of  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Fox,  Dr.  Geo.  L.  Collie,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Cole,  and  Mr/  G.  H.  Squier  are  now  preparing  to  take  the  field. 
Mr.  Towne  L.  Miller  is  engaged  in  making  investigations  for  the 
Society  along  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  the  Mississippi.  He  will  tra- 
verse the  entire  district  from  Point  Douglas  to  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Other  field  parties  will  be  organized  during  the  summer  for  similar 
work. 

The  State  Field  Assembly  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  Manitowoc 
and  Two  Rivers  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  23  and  24.  The 
program  will  be  of  a  most  interesting  character.  The  Indian  mounds 
and  other  interesting  archeoloeical  evidences  located  by  Dr.  Louis 
Falge  at  the  forks  of  the  Manitowoc  River,  and  the  extensive  Two 
Rivers  village  sites  will  be  visited.  The  valuable  collections  of  Mr. 
Henry  P.  Hamilton.  Mr.  H.  Geo.  Schuette,  and  Dr.  Louis  Falge  will 
be  exhibited.  All  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  are  urged  to 
make  arrangements  to  be  present  at  what  ^-omises  to  be  the  most 
eventful  summer  gathering  which  it  has  over  held. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  bvll^tin  +vere  have  been  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  the  Messrs.  B.  T.  Langland  and  Ralph  Uihlein, 
Milwaukee;  M.  J.  Middlekauff,  Eau  Claire;  and  N.  H.  Harding,  Chi- 
cago. During  the  month  of  June  the  names  of  two  of  the  older  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Daniel  W.  Fowler,  Milwaukee,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Bones, 
Racine,  were  stricken  from  the  roll  by  death.  Both  were  interested 
and  helpful  friends. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  Sauer  of  Milwaukee  has  designed  a  very  attractive 
Society  button.  It  is  circular,  less  than  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
and  contains  the  arrowhead  emblem  and  name  of  the  organization. 
It  can  be  had  in  sterling  silver,  costing  50  cents,  or  in  gold,  costing 
$1.50.  Orders  for  these  buttons  may  be  placed  with  Secretary 
Brown.  Every  member  should  have  one. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher  of  Green  Bay  informs  the  Society  that  he 
has  recently  secured  a  10%  inch  knife  made  of  light  yellow  quartz- 
ite.  It  comes  from  Little  River  Township,  Oconto  County.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Cole  has  obtained  for  the  Baraboo  museum  a  fine  undrilled 
bannerstone  ceremonial  of  the  butterfly  type.  It  comes  from  Sec. 
13,  Greenfield  Township,  Sauk  County.  Prof.  J.  N.  Loshinski  is  the 
owner  of  a  fine  bar  ceremonial  which  was  obtained  at  Jordan  Lake, 
Adams  County.  It  possesses  the  unique  feature  of  an  excavated  base 
which  brings  it  into  relationship  with  the  boat-shaped  ceremonials. 
Its  finding  in  Adams  County  extends  the  northward  range  of  this 
class  of  objects.  The  material  is  steatite.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Lee,  Mil- 
ton, sends  sketches  of  some  of  the  choice  specimens  in  his  cabinet. 
These  include  a  small  lead  turtle  and  a  conical  cup  made  of  a  piece 
of  trade  kettle  copper.  Both  are  from  Lake  Koshkonong.  Mr. 
Olgar  P.  Olson  has  placed  in  the  Darlington  museum  another  case 
of  stone  implements  collected  by  himself.  Mr.  Marion  Cranefield 
has  collected  from  Indian  village  sites  at  Merrill  Springs  and  Picnic 
Point,  at  Madison,  several  specimens  of  notched  pebble  sinkers. 
Mr.  Joseph  Ringeisen,  Jr.  has  secured  a  fluted  stone  axe  which  was 
found  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  this  being  the  first  record  for  that  state. 
Mr.  Howard  P.  Cooper  sends  a  drawing  of  a  large  silver  double-barred 
cross  found  near  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Wisconsin  collectors  are  re- 
quested to  keep  the  Secretary  informed  of  the  additions  to  their 
cabinets. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  printed  the  survey  parties  lead  by  Dr.  Geo.  L. 
Collie,  Mr.  H.  E.  Cole,  and  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Fox  have  all  returned  from  the 
field.  The  work  of  all  of  these  parties  was  attended  with  excellent 
results. 
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RESEARCHES  IN  WOOD  AND  PORTAGE 
COUNTIES 


G.  L.   COLLIE  AND  R.   H.  BECKER. 

The  survey  undertaken  by  the  authors  under  the  direction 
of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  covered  the  region 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wisconsin,  from  a  point  two  miles 
south  of  Nekoosa  to  the  Wood-Portage  county  line  and  on  the 
east  bank  from  the  Webber  farm,  five  miles  south  of  Grand 
Rapids  to  Meehan.  The  area  around  Plover  and  McDill  was 
examined  separately  by  Mr.  Becker. 

'  The  region  is  partially  cleared  only,  much  of  it,  especially 
along  the  river,  is  covered  with  a  thicket  of  underbrush  and 
second  growth  timber.  This  is  so  dense  that  in  many  instances, 
accurate  work  is  impracticable  and  this  report  can  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  reconnaissance. 

The  area  is  exceedingly  flat  and  represents  a  pine-planed 
region  underlain  by  granites  and  by  sandstone  of  Potsdam  age. 
The  former  frequently  outcrops  and  forms  numerous  ridges 
and  islands  in  the  river,  conditions  being  ideal  for  quarry  and 
work-shop  sites,  though  none  were  discovered. 

The  river  itself  has  cut  a  valley  in  this  even  upland,  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  deep.  Often  the  stream  is  bordered  by  low, 
narrow  flood  plains  with  numerous  bayous  and  sloughs.  They 
are  not  favorable  for  human  occupancy  and  no  evidences  of 
village  or  camp  sites  wrere  found  upon  them.  The  upland  re- 
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gioii  on  either  side  of  the  river  is  frequently  marshy  and 
much  of  it  not  well  fitted  for  aboriginal  occupancy. 

All  of  the  earthworks  found  were  located  upon  the  higher 
general  level  of  the  region,  near  the  river  or  near  its  tributar- 
ies. 

The  rocks  in  situ  are  not  suitable  for  artifacts,  the  sand- 
stone is  too  soft  and  friable  arid  the  granite  contains  tob 
large  a  percentage  of  quartz  for  axe  or  celt  making.  The  evi- 
dence goes  to  show7  that  the  aborigines  of  the  region  did  not 
quarry  or  work  these  rocks  to  any  extent.  The  area  has  been 
glaciated  and  they  secured  materials  for  artifacts  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  glacial  drift.  Occasionally  they  made  use 
of  the  clear,  crystalline  quartz,  which  occurs  in  large  irreg- 
ular masses  in  the  granite.  This  material  has  been  broken 
out  of  the  granite  and  made  into  points,  or  more  probably, 
loose  fragments  released  by  weathering  have  been  picked  up 
and  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  general  indications  are  that  the  region  was  not  thickly 
populated,  as  compared  with  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  state,  artifacts  are  not  abundant.  Farmers  report  but 
few  arrowheads  relatively,  a  fewr  scrapers  and  knives,  perfor- 
ators and  celts.  One  bicave  was  reported  and  one  plummet. 
Three  or  four  copper  spearheads  are  all  that  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  region  about  Grand  Rapids.  Most  of  the  mounds 
have  been  excavated  but  little  or  nothing  has  been  found  in 
them.  The  general  character  of  the  region  itself,  its  marshy 
nature,  the  heavily  timbered  condition,  originally,  are  all  evi- 
dences against  a  large  population.  The  aborigines  evidently 
dwelt  close  to  the  streams  and  used  them  for  transportation. 
They  were  hunting  and  fishing  peoples  chiefly,  no  traces  \\cre 
found  of  agricultural  operations  in  the  area  studied. 

THE  MOUNDS 

Potsdam  sandstone  being  the  prevailing  country  rock  it 
follows  that  the  region  is  very  sandy.  The  sand  has  been  ag- 
gregated into  dunes  and  ridges  in  many  localities,  in  some  in- 
stances they  resemble  mounds  in  form  and  size  and  it  will 
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take   some   discrimination    Ml    times   to    differentiate   between 
natural  and  artificial  elevations. 

In  general  the  mound  groups  arc  arranged  in  linear  series 
more  or  less  parallel  to  the  stream  courses.  As  a  rule  the 
mounds  are  not  as  shapely  and  well  made  as  those  of  south- 
ern Wisconsin.  This  fact  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  lack 
of  artistic  ability  on  the  part  of  the  makers  but  it  is  inherent 
in  the  material  used  in  making  the  mounds,  namely  sand. 
Sand  is  easily  blown  about,  it  is  readily  removed  by  water 
erosion  and  stock  or  game  tramping  over  sand  mounds  soon 
cut  them  to  pieces.  The  result  of  these  conditions  is  that 
mounds  of  sand  do  not  retain  their  original  shapeliness. 

NEKOOSA  GROUP 

Plates  2,  3  and  4 

The  first  group  of  mounds  noted  lies  two  miles  south  of 
Nekoosa,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  S.  E.  14  of  Section 
22,  Port  Edwards  Township.  They  lie  on  the  bluff  thirty  feet 
above  the  river  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  pines.  The  most  south- 
erly mound  of  thfle  group  is  a  club-shaped  linear,  248  feet  long 
and  ranging  from  8  to  22  feet  in  width  and  from  2  to  2l/2 
feet  in  height.  Its  trend  is  N.  70  E.,  the  tapering  end  point- 
ing toward  the  river.  The  mound  is  not  parallel  with  the 
bluff  but  makes  an  acute  angle  wtih  it.  The  end  of  the  lin- 
ear is  cut  off  by  the  Grand  Rapids  highway  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  once  extended  to  the  very, edge  of  the  bluff,  which  here 
is  about  200  feet  from  the  river  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
low,  marshy  floodplain.  The  mound  has  been  trampled  by 
stock  and  partially  destroyed  and  its  original  dimensions  and 
form  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy.  To  the  north  and 
west  of  the  linear  is  an  effigy  mound  90  feet  long  and  averag- 
ing about  15  feet  wide.  It  extends  N.  80  E.,  and  lies  about 
200  feet  back  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  its  head  pointing 
toward  the  river.  It  is  a  mammal  type  of  effigy  and  is  proba- 
bly intended  for  a  bear,  but  the  dense  underbrush  makes  a 
close  study  of  the  configuration  impossible.  Twenty-five  rods 
north  of  the  effigy  is  a  linear  group  of  conical  mounds.  The 
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easternmost  member  is  200  feet  from  the  bluff.  The  group  lies 
at  an  angle  to  the  river  valley,  the  general  trend  being  10  de- 
grees north  of  west.  The  first  two  mounds  to  the  east  have  a 
different  trend  viz.,  S.  60  W.  The  statistics  of  the  group  are 
as  follows: 

Number  Length  Width  Height        Distance  from  previous  mound 

1  26  23               3  ft.  8  in. 

2  26  19               3  ft.  6  in.        6  ft. 

3  25  25               2  ft.  6  in.        6  ft. 

4  27  27               4                   22  ft. 

5  21  19               3 

Mounds,  5,  6,  7,  are  practically  contiguous,  they  have  the 
following  dimensions  respectively  21  feet  by  19  feet,  3  feet 
high ;  21  feet  by  20  feet,  2  feet  high ;  24  feet  by  21  feet,  2  feet 
six  inches  high.  Mound  8  is  five  feet  from  7,  it  is  26  feet  by 
23  feet  and  4  feet  high.  The  ninth  mound  is  34  feet  from, 
number  8,  it  is  18  feet  by  16  feet  and  2  feet  high,  mound  10 
is  six  feet  from  number  9,  it  is  21  feet  by  20  feet  and  2  feet 
high.  This  mound  has  been  mutilated  by  cultivation  as  it  lies 
in  a  grain  field,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  others  once  ex- 
tended out  in  the  field,  but  if  so,  no  traces  of  them  are  left. 

MANX  MOUND 

Plate  4 

About  one  mile  north  of  this  group  is  a  single  mound  lo- 
cated in  the  N.  W.  14  Sec.  22,  Port  Edwards  -Township.  The 
mound  is  38  feet  long  and  37  feet  wide  and  is  now  about  four 
feet  high,  but  originally  must  have  been  at  least  two  feet 
higher,  the  owner  Mr.  H.  Mann  stating  that  he  had  removed 
much  material  from  it.  The  mound  stands  400  feet  back  from 
the  river  in  a  cultivated  field,  which  local  tradition  says  "was 
the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  No  evidence  of  such  occupancy 
was  found,  but  the  field  has  been  thoroughly  tilled  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  all  such  traces  may  well  be  removed.  A 
number  of  arrow  points  have  been  found  in  this  field  and  a 
few  other  common  artifacts  but  none  in  abundance.  In  front 
of  the  field  along  the  bluff  of  the  river  burials  have  been 
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made,  for  bodies  are  frequently  washed  out  of  the  bank  at 
periods  of  high  water  according  to  residents  in  the  vicinity. 
No  traces  of  such  burials  were  found  by  the  investigators  on 
this  trip. 

BLUFF  MOUND 

Figure  1 

One  and  three-quarters  miles  further  north  a  single  mound 
stands  on  the  river  bluff,  152  feet  from  the  "Wisconsin.  It  lies 
in  the  N.  E.  14  Sec.  3,  Port  Edwards  township.  The  mound 
is  45  feet  long  and  varies  in  width  from  16  to  18  feet.  In  shape 
it  is  not  unlike  a  moccasin. 


Pig.  1 

MOCCASIN  CREEK  MOUND 

Plate  5  and  Figure  2 

A  short  distance  to  the  north  on  the  north  bank  of  Moc- 
casin Creek,  at  a  distance  of  300  feet  from  its  mouth,  stands 
one  mound,  30  feet  long,  20  wide  and  2i/2  feet  high.  The 
highway  cuts  off  one  end  of  it  and  traffic  has  partially  de- 
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stroyed  it.  The  mound  is  in  the  same  section  as  the  one  last 
described,  at  this  point  the  Nekoosa-Grand  Rapids  Electric 
Railway  has  constructed  pleasure  grounds  and  a  large  pavil- 
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Fig.  2 


ion.  In  the  process  of  this  construction  it  is  said  that  a  num- 
ber of  mounds  were  destroyed.  No  other  mounds  than  those 
just  described  were  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
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BURNT  (Inorxns  CAMP  SITE 

On  the  farm  of  G.  O.  \\Veks,  S.  E.  14  Sec.  28,  Rudolph 
Township,  is  a  cleared  area  called  locally  "The  Burnt 
Grounds."  Formerly  it  was  the  only  cleared  space  along  the 
river  for  many  miles  and  it  became  a  great  rendezvous  for 
Indians  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  It  was  a  famous  camp  site, 
where  Indians  came  in  great  numbers  and  located  tempo- 
rarily. It  is  reported  that  formerly  there  were  mounds  here, 
if  so,  they  have  been  obliterated.  Artifacts  have  been  found 
in  numbers  on  this  camp  site. 

HAMM  BURIALS 

On  the  Frank  Hamm  farm,  S.  E.  %  Sec.  29,  Rudolph  Town- 
ship, Indian  burials  have  been  found  near  the  dwelling  house, 
but  no  data  could  tye  obtained  regarding  them. 

FIVE  MILE  CREEK  GROUP 

Plates  6  and  7 

Turning  now  to  the  east  bank,  of  the  Wisconsin,  the  first 
mounds  located  lie  in  the  S.  W.  a/4  Sec.  31,  Grand  Rapids  Town- 
ship, and  in  the  S.  E.  14  Sec.  36,  Port  Edwards  Township, 
about  five  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids.  The 
group  stands  on  a  somewhat  flat-topped  divide  between  Four 
Mile  and  Five  Mile  creeks  and  some  200  yards  east  of  the 
"Wisconsin  River.  Bluffs  fall  awray  011  either  side  to  wide 
marshes,  which  here  border  both  creeks.  The  mounds  are 
700  feet  south  of  Four  Mile  Creek  and  120  rods  north  of  Five 
Mile  Cueek. 

There  are  17  conical  mounds  in  the  group  arranged  in  a 
more  or  less  linear  series  approximately  parallel  to  the  bluff 
of  Five  Mile  Creek.  The  general  trend  of  the  conical  mounds 
is  N.  40  W.  The  general  statistics  relating  to  these  mounds 
.are  .as  .follows  z 
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Number 

Length 

Width 

Height 

Distance  from  previous  mound 

1 

18 

15 

2 

2 

12 

12 

iy2 

17 

3 

18 

12 

2 

12 

4 

33 

18 

31/3 

8 

5 

15 

15 

2 

24  ft.  N.  N.  W.  from  No. 

2 

6 

18 

18 

1V2 

21  from  5 

7 

18 

15 

2% 

12  ft.  W.  of  6 

8 

21 

18 

2% 

35  ft.  W.  of  4 

9 

12 

9 

1% 

22  ft.  S.    of  it) 

10 

21 

18 

21/2 

24  ft.  N.  W.  of  8 

11 

18 

18 

2y2 

24  ft.  N.  N.  E.  of  10 

12 

15 

15 

2 

51  ft.  N.  W.  of  11 

13 

24 

18 

4 

18  ft.  N.  W.  of  12 

14 

24 

21 

3 

88  ft.  W.  of  13 

15 

24 

18 

3V2 

50  ft.  N.  W.  of  14 

16 

18 

18 

2V2 

156  ft.  W.  N.  W.  of  15 

17 

21 

18 

2y2 

There  are  two  linear  mounds.  The  westernmost  mound  is  51 
feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  on  the  average,  it  ends  at  the 
bluff  of  Four  Mile  Creek.  The  Wisconsin  River  is  four  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  northwest.  Seventy-two  feet  east  is  another 
linear  mound.  There  are  three  slightly  elevated  attachments, 
to  the  mound,  indicated  by  dotted  lines  on  the  diagram.  They 
are  so  inconsiderable  in  size  that  the  writer  does  not  regard 
them  as  intended  for  attachments.  The  linear  is  198  feet 
long  and  varies  from  6  feet  in  width  at  the  more  pointed  end 
to  24  feet  at  the  expanded  end.  The  expanded  head  is  near 
the  bluff  of  Five  Mile  Creek.  The  height  ranges  from  2  feet 
at  the  tapering  end  to  4  feet  at  the  pointed  end. 

TKe  easternmost  mound  of  the  group  is  an  effigy  of 
unusual  form.  It  stands  on  a  projection  of  the  bluff  and  is 
built  so  closely  in  conformity  with  the  bluff  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  artificial  from  the  natural,  especially 
at  the  anterior  end.  The  mound  is  probably  intended  to  rep- 
resent a  bird,  a  portion  of  one  wTing  being  absent.  Dr.  In- 
crease A.  Lapham  found  a  bird  effigy  of  very  similar  form 
near  Mauston  on  the  Lemonweir  River  (Antiq.  Wis ,  PI.  L, 
No.  3).  Why  its  builders  failed  to  complete  the  wing  in  this 
instance  cannot  be  determined  in  the  present  example.  The- 
body  trends  S.  30  W.  It  is  about  75  feet  long  and  36  feet 
wide  in  the  widest  part  near  the  anterior  end;  it  is  21  feet 
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wide  at  the  posterior  end.  At  this  end  it  is  41/0  feet  high 
and  12  feet  high  near  the  head  end,  whence  it  pitches  down 
steeply  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff.  A  longitudinal  section  fol- 
lows : 


Fig.  3 

The  projections  merge  into  the  body  and  were  evidently 
made  at  the  same  time;  they  start  from  the  head,  the  one  to 
the  left  trends  S.  50  E.,  it  is  60  feet  long,  9  feet  wide  and  from 
2  to  3  feet  in  height.  It  resembles  the  embankment  of  an  old 
road,  at  the  outer  end  merging  into  the  general  level  of  the 
ground.  The  other  projection  at  the  other  side  of  the  head, 
at  the  outset  trends  N.  30  W.,  for  a  distance  of  85  i*eet  -then 
it  turns  and  swings  off  to  N.  20  E.  This  latter  portion  is  70 
feet  long,  it  gradually  tapers  off  but  ends  abruptly  and  is  not 
merged  into  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  embankment  is  6 
to  7  feet  wide  and  from  2  to  3  feet  high. 

Most  of  the  mounds  in  this  group  are  more  or  less  muti- 
lated by  the  elements  and  by  live  stock,  a  number  of  them 
also  including  the  effigy  mounds  have  been  excavated. 

MEEHAN  GROUP 

Figure  4 

No  other  mounds  were  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
in  Wood  county  but  a  group  was  located  in  a  potato  field 
near  Meehan,  in  Portage  County.  The  mounds  are  almost 
obliterated  arid  are  but  dimly  outlined.  There  are  five  mounds 
In  the  group.  The  first  one  to  the  north  is  21  feet  by  12 
ieet ;  35  feet  to  the  S.  W.  is  number  2,  28  feet  by  13  feet ;  40 
feet  south  is  number  3,  which  is  25  feet  by  12  feet.  Number 
4  is  65  feet  E.  S.  E.  of  number  2,  it  is  22  feet  by  14  feet; 
about  20  feet  to  the  southwest  is  number  5,  18  feet  by  12  feet. 
This  group  lies  200  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  which  in 
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turn  is  separated  from  the  river  by  300  feet  of  marshy  flood- 
plain.  These  mounds  are  in  the  X.  !  L.  Sec.  2S,  Plover  Town- 
ship, on  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Adam  Polinzynsky. 

Search  and  inquiry  revealed  no  more  mounds  between 
Grand  Rapids  and  Meehan.  The  following  groups  were  sur- 
veyed by  Mr.  Becker,  who  made  a  trip  to  that  district. 


i  a 
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Fig.  4 

PLOVER  RIVER  GROUP 

Plate  8 

This  group  of  mounds  was  reported  by  J.  D.  Middleton  as 
being  located  in  the  S.  E.  %  of  Sec.  9,  which  would  locate  it 
south  of  McDill.  (See  Wis.  Archeologist,  Vol.  5, -Nos.  3  and 
4,  p.  365.)  It  is  really  located  west  of  McDill  in  the  north  }/> 
Sec.  9,  in  Plover  Township,  Portage  County. 

This  group  is  located  on  property  belonging  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin Graphite  company.  They  are  500  feet  west  of  the  bridge 
on  the  Plover  River  and  almost  an  equal  distance  east  of  the 
G.  B.  &  W.  R.  R-.  The  mounds  are  situated  on  a  high  snnd 
knoll  which  is  now  being  used  as  a  sand  pit.  The  pit  has  been 
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enlarged  toward  the  east,  from  the  G.  B.  &  W.  R.  R.  and  is 
now  causing  the  destruction  of  the  mounds. 

The  group  is  composed  now  of  four  mounds,  an  effigy,  a 
linear,  and  two  conical  earthworks.  All  of  them  are  now 
badly  mutilated. 

Mound  No.  1,  the  panther  type  effigy,  has  been  damaged  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  pit  and  by  the  switch  track.  Several 
small  pits  have  been  dug  into  it  by  relic  hunters.  The  head 
of  the  effigy  is  about  3  feet  high  at  its  highest  part. 

Mound  No.  2,  is  a  linear  of  the  familiar  tapering  form.  This 
mound  is  also  mutilated.  Several  holes  have  been  dug  into 
it.  This  mound  is  from  one  to  4  feet  high,  its  highest  part 
being  near  the  broader  extremity. 

Mound  No.  3,  is  a  conical  mound  and  is  badly  mutilated.  In 
the  loose  dirt  of  the  mound,  the  writer  found  several  human 
bones.  This  mound  was  probably  originally  about  3  feet  high 
at  its  center. 

The  enlargement  of  the  pit  has  destroyed  about  half  of 
mound  No.  4.  This  mound  is  the  highest  of  the  four,  having 
an  elevation  of  5  feet. 

REDFIELD  MOUNDS 

A  group  of  four  conical  mounds  was  located  on  the  property 
of  Mr.  J.  Redfield,  in  the  N.  W.  14  of  Sec.  9,  in  Plover  Town- 
ship, Portage  County.  These  mounds  wrere  destroyed  several 
years  ago  in  preparing  the  field  for  cultivation.  According 
to  the  statement  of  the  farmer  nothing  was  found  in  them. 

McDiLL  COMMONS  GROUP 
Figure  5 

A  group  of  three  mounds  is  located  on  the  McDill  "Com- 
mons", property  of  the  Wisconsin  Graphite  Company.  The 
mounds  are  300  feet  east  of  the  Plover  River  bridge.  The 
mounds  measure  22,  24,  and  26  feet  in  diameter. 

These  mounds  have  been  excavated  in  such  a  manner  that 
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only  their   outlines   remain.     Their  measurements   are    given 
in  the  accompanying  figure. 
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Fig.  5 

ROSSIER  CAMP  SITE 

On  the  C.  Rossier  farm,  1  mile  north  of  Plover,  in  the  S.  E. 
%  of  Sec.  16,  Plover  Township,  is  located  an  Indian  camp  site. 
It  is  on  a  creek  at  a  distance  of  about  1,000  feet  from  the 
Wisconsin  River.  A  number  of  fireplaces  were  located  here. 
An  Indian  grave  located  here  was  explored  and  a  skeleton 
secured  from  it  by  farmers  residing  in  the  vicinity. 

BIGELOW  GROUP 
Plates  9  and  10 

The  presence  of  this  group  was  reported  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Rey- 
nolds, a  former  employee  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy survey,  to  the  late  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  but  no  description 
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of  it  has  ever  appeared.  (See  \Vis.  Arelieologist,  V.  •">.  Xos. 
o  and  4,  P.  366.  It  is  located  on  the  high  bluffs  of  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  on  property  belonging  to  Mr. 
Charles  Bigelow,  in  See.  21,  of  Plover  Township,  Portage 
County.  The  bluffs  rise  to  a  height  oi  one  hundred  feet. 

The  group  consists  of  two  effigies  and  ten  conical  mounds.. 
One  of  the  e'figies  is  intended  to  represent  a  bird  and  Ihe 
other  a  mammal,  probably  the  hear.  The  body  oi:  the  bird 
measures  38  and  one  wing  28  feet  in  length.  The  other  wing 
extends  into  a  cultivated  field.  The  bear  eftigy  is  located 
about  500  feet  south  of  the  bird  effigy.  It  is  28  feet  in  length, 
and  ID  feet  wide  at  its  middle.  It  lies  about  35  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  bluff. 

The  conical  mounds  lie  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
feet  south  of  the  bear  effigy.  The  largest  is  only  24  and  the 
smallest  about  14  feet  in  diameter.  These  mounds  are  from 
one  to  21/1>  feet  high.  Several  lie  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff. 
The  mounds  are  in  a  growth  of  scrub  oak.  Most  of  them  have 
been  dug  into.  From  one  of  these  effigies  Prof.  T.  H.  Lewis, 
formerly  a  resident  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  obtained  a  copper 
awl.  It  was  obtained  "at  a  depth  of  nearly  three  feet  with 
some  human  bones,  and  beneath  a  bed  of  charcoal  about  seven 
inches  in  thickness."  (Macalester  College  Contributions,  No. 
6.  1890,  p.  5).  He  states  that  this  was  taken  from  mound  "No. 
5,  on  Lot  7"  Doubtless  he  also  excavated  some  of  the  coni- 
cal mounds,  but  no  description  of  their  contents  has  appeared. 

COLLECTIONS  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 

Two  small  collections  of  aboriginal  artifacts  were  located 
in  Grand  Rapids,  one  at  the  home  of  Mr.  I.  P.  Witter  and  the 
other  being  the  property  of  Mr.  Clark  Lyons.  In  the  Witter 
collection  there  are  several  copper  pieces  two  of  which  are 
notable,  viz.,  a  copper  spud  six  inches  long  and  2l/2  inches 
wide ;  the  other  is  a  copper  crescent,  the  unusual  feature  about 
it  being  that  the  projections  are  round  instead  of  flat  as  is 
usually  the  case.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  copper  arti- 
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iacts  in  the  collection  but  nothing  of  particular  note.  There 
is  one  pebble  pipe  of  polished  limestone  that  is  interesting. 
-All  of  these  artifacts  come  from  the  neighborhood  of  Green 
Bay. 

In  the  Clark  Lyon  collection,  which  is  made  up  of  local  arti- 
facts, there  is  a  fine  copper  spearhead  10  inches  long,  a  well 
made  discoidal  3  inches  in  diameter  and  several  arrow  points 
made  from  the  glassy  quartz  which  abounds  in  the  local  gran- 
ite. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  NOTES 


On  August  28  a  party  of  fifty  geographers,  representing  thirteen  for- 
eign countries,  visited  Madison  and  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing some  of  the  interesting  geographical  features  of  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  city  and  Cross  Plains. 

The  party,  which  included  some  of  the  most  distinguished  geog- 
raphers and  geologists  in  America  and  Europe,  were  touring  the  United 
States  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Ge'ographical  Society,  Pro- 
fessor W.  M.  Davis  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  being  in 
immediate  charge.  Professor  Laurence  Martin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  acted  as  guide  to  the  party  during  its  trip  through  the  state. 

The  party  arrived  from  Chicago  on  an  early  morning  train  and  after 
breakfasting  at  the  University  club  were  placed  in  automobiles  at  the 
State  Historical  Library  building  and  taken  to  the  crest  of  Observatory 
hfll  on  the  University  grounds.  Here  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown,  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin '  Archeological  Society,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
visitors  on  the  subject  of  "The  Indian  Earthworks  of  Wisconsin."  His 
address  proved  especially  interesting  to  the  European  members  of  the 
party  many  of  whom  were  given  their  first  opportunity  of  viewing  an 
Indian  mound."  The  bird  and  turtle  effigies  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
were  carefully  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Brown  and- Prof  es^ 
sor  William  E.  Leonard.  Copies  of. the  recent  bulletin  descriptive  of 
some  of  the  Lake  Mendota  mound  groups  were  distributed  to  the  guests. 

From  this  place  the  automobiles  traveled  westward  to  Pine  Bluff  and 
Cross  Plains  halting  several  times  to  enable  Professor  Martin  'to  point 
out  and  explain  the  various  geological  formations.  The  cars  returned 
to  Madison  through  Middleton  where  the  party  boarded  their  special 
train  for  Devils  Lake.  From  this  point  the  geographers  proceeded  to 
St.  Paul  and  thence  westward  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Newman,  Chippewa  Falls;  Miss  Jennie  Baker,  Prairie  du 
Sac  and  Mr.  Marion  Cranefield,  Madison,  have  been  accepted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society.  Additional  members  are 
desired  in  every  section  of  the  state  and  present  members  are  requested 
to  assist  by  encouraging  all  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  to 
join. 

The  state  field  assembly  held  by  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  jointly 
with  the  Manitowoc  County  Historical  Society  at  Manitowoc  and  Two 
Rivers,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  August  23  and  24,  was  a  very  success- 
ful affair.  The  Brown  County  Historical  Society  arranged  for  a  pil- 
grimage of  its  members  to  Manitowoc  and  there  participated  with  the 
other  societies  in  the  many  enjoyable  and  instructive  features  of  the 
assembly.  The  automobile  pilgrimage  to  the  monument  erected  to  the 
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noted  Indian  chief,  The  Wampum,  at  Manitowoc  Rapids,  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  fathers  of  the  Salvatorian  Seminary,  at  picturesque  St. 
Nazianz,  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  of  the  members  and  guests 
who  were  present.  The  most  interesting  features  of  the  evening 
meeting  in  the  Manitowoc  public  library  were  the  scholarly  addresses 
given  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Kinnaman  and  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Plumb.  Mayor  Conrad 
Baetz  extended  the  city's  welcome  to  the  visitors,  to  which  address 
President  Ellis  B.  Usher  responded  in  fitting  language.  The  inspection 
on  the  following  day  of  the  very  extensive  and  valuable  archaeological 
collection  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hamilton  and  the  pilgrimage  to  the  famous 
Two  Rivers  Indian  village  sites  were  events  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  instructive  character.  Informal  meetings  were  held  at  both  places 
at  which  some  of  the  Society's  most  active  and  experienced  members 
spoke.  The  address  of  Professor  W.  J.  Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers  proved 
of  exceptional  interest.  A  full  report  of  the  assembly  is  in  preparation. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  is  especially  due 
to  Hon.  Emil  Baensch,  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  Plumb,  Mr.  H.  George  Schuette,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Hamilton  who 
arranged  and  carried  out  successfully  every  detail  of  a  most  elaborate 
program. 

During  the  month  of  July  a  party  of  sixty  students  of  the  summer 
school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  made  a  pilgrimage  under  the 
guidance  of  Secretary  Charles  E.  Brown  to  the  Indian  mound  groups 
and  other  aboriginal  remains  on  the  shores  'of  Lake  Mendota.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Oilman,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wiswall,  Professor  Albert  S.  Flint  and  Rev. 
F.  A.  Gilmore,  local  members  of  the  Society,  accompanied  the  party  and 
assisted  Mr.  Brown  in  entertaining  the  guests.  A  large  lake  steamer 
was  charted  but  as  it  was  not  of  a  size  sufficient  to  hold  all  who  de- 
sired to  participate  in  the  pilgrimage  many  had  to  be  left  behind.  Stops 
were  made  at  the  State  Hospital  grounds,  Morris  Park,  West  Point  and 
at  Merrill  Spring  where  the  character  of  the  mounds,  village  sites,  corn- 
fields and  other  evidences  was  explained.  At  West  Point  the  party  was 
received  by  Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Skinner.  At  Merrill  Spring  (Fair  Haven) 
Mr.  Ernest  N.  Warner  guided  the  party  to  the  fine  mounds  on  his 
grounds,  and  explained  their  character.  Included  in  the  party  were 
school  teachers  from  Texas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  They  were  greatly 
interested  especially  in  the  effigy  mounds. 

A  week  later  a  party  of  thirty  summer  school  students  and  others  in- 
terested were  taken  on  a  similar  pilgrimage  to  inspect  several  fine 
groups  of  Indian  earthworks  located  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Monona. 
They  were  entertained  at  Bungalowen,  the  summer  cottage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  S.  Owen. 

So  enthusiastic  has  been  the  interest  in  these  archaeological  pilgrim- 
ages that  it  is  probable  that  others  may  be  organized  next  summer. 

Through  fhe  courtesy  and  interest  of  Dr.  Herman  C.  Bumpus,  its 
business  manager,  Secretary  Charles  E.  Brown  has  been  enabled  to 
mark  with  descriptive  tablets  and  concrete  markers  four  groups  of  In- 
dian earthworks  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Two 
of  these  are  on  the  agricultural  experiment  farm,  one  on  the  new  fruit 
farm,  and  one  on  Eagle  Heights.  All  are  within  the  paths  of  visitors 
to  the  University  grounds. 
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The  very  artistic  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  button,  recently 
designed  for  it  by  Mr.  Hans  Sauer,  a  Milwaukee  member,  was  worn  by 
many  of  the  members  attending  the  Manitowoc-Two  Rivers  assembly. 
Other  members  should  secure  them.  They  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Secretary. 

The  state  archaelogical  survey  conducted  by  the  Society  during  the 
summer  months  has  been  fruitful  of  excellent  results.  During  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  Dr.  George  L.  Collie  and  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Becker  were  engaged  in  conducting  researches  on  the  Wisconsin  River, 
in  Wood  and  Portage  counties;  Mr.  George  R.  Fox  and  Mr.  Harvey  O. 
Younger  on  the  west  shore  of  Green  Bay  between  Big  Suamico  and  Pen- 
saukee;  Professor  A.  S.  Flint  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Cole  in  the  region  between 
Union  Center  and  Sparta;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Becker 
and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Kirchner  in  Barren  County;  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Squier  in 
the  lower  Trempealeau  and  Black  River  valleys;  Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher 
and  Mr.  John  H.  Glaser  in  Oconto  and  Forest  counties,  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Skavlem  and  Mr.  Alonzo  Pond  in  Jefferson  County.  The  reports  of 
these  survey  parties  are  now  in  preparation.  The  report  of  Dr.  6ollie 
and  Mr.  Becker  is  presented  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archeologist.  Other  parties  are  still  in  the  field.  The  Survey  Commit- 
tee has  held  a  number  of  meetings  at  Milwaukee  during  which  expense 
accounts  of  the  participants  in  the  survey  were  audited  and  plans  for 
research  expeditions  considered. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ringeisen,  Jr.  has  acquired  for  his  cabinet  a  fine  fluted 
stone  axe  found  at  Stockbridge,  Calumet  County;  Mr.  Arthur  Wenz  has 
added  a  number  of  exceptionally  choice  chert  spearpoints,  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wood  is  now  the  owner  of  a  very  fine  monitor  pipe  and  stone  adze.  At 
Manitowoc  during  the  Assembly  an  opportunity  was, given  to  view  the 
valuable  local  archaeological  collections  of  Mr.  H.  "George  Schuette  and 
Dr.  Louis  Falge.  While  at  Chetek  Secretary  Brown  was  given  an  op- 
portunity to  see  some  of  the  best  specimens  owned  by  Mr.  J.  A.  H. 
Johnson,  Mr.  A.  T.  Newman,  and  other  northwest  Wisconsin  collectors. 

Copies  of  most  of  the  back  issues  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  can 
be  purchased  through  the  Secretary.  Many  of  these  will  soon  be  out  of 
print.  The  price  to  members  is  fifty  cents  a  copy. 
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THE  JOINT  STATK  ASSEMBLY  AT 
MAN1TOWOC  AND  TWO  RIVERS 

AUGUST  23-24,  1912. 


CHARLES    E.    BROWN 

For  several  years  past  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeolog- 
ieal  Society  have  discussed  plans  for  the  holding  of  a  state 
meeting  at  either  Manitowoc  or  Two  Rivers.  Therefore,  when 
during  the  spring  of  the  year  1912,  an  invitation  was  extended 
by  the  officers  and  prominent  members  of  the  Manitowoe 
County  Historical  Society  to  hold  a  gathering  of  this  nature 
in  these  Lake  Michigan  shore  cities,  it  was  most  gladly  ac- 
cepted. It  was  decided  that  the  assembly  should  be  conducted 
jointly  by  the  two  societies  and  the  programme  so  prepared  as 
to  include  speakers  from  both  organizations.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  programme  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  local  en- 
tertainment committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  Hon. 
Emil  Baensch,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hamilton,  Mr.  H.  George  Schu- 
ette,  Mr.  Ralph  G.  Plumb,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Gus  C.  Kirst 
and  Hon.  Conrad  Baetz.  All  of  the  many  persons  who  attended 
the  joint  assembly  will  testify  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
committee  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  all  guests.  Too 
much  praise  can  hardly  be  bestowed  upon  these  gentlemen  for 
the  success  of  their  efforts  to  make  the  gathering  one  of  the 
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most  interesting  and  instructive  of  its  character  ever  held  in 
Wisconsin. 


M 


At  Manitowoc 


On  Friday  morning,  August  23,  the  incoming  guests  were 
met  at  their  trains  by  members  of  the  committee  and  con- 
ducted to  the  city  library,  where  all  were  registered  and  pro- 
vided AvitL  badges.  While  getting  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  with  prominent  citizens  of  Manitowoc,  who  had  assembled 
to  greet  the  visitors,  the  guests  were  also  enabled  to  viewr  the 
valuable  collection  of  ManitoAvoe  County  Indian  artefacts  of 
Dr.  Louis  Falge.  A  trip  was  also  made  to  the  nearby  Schuette 
Bros,  store  where  a  special  display  was  made  of  the  large  and 
very  interesting  collection  of  stone  and  metal  implements  be- 
longing to  Mr.  H.  George  Schuette.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  morning  was  spent  by  the  visiting  archeologists  and  mu- 
seum men  in  examining  and  discussing  the  contents  of  these 
collections  with  their  owners. 

A  pleasant  surprise  wras  the  arrival  of  a  delegation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  County  Historical  Society,  that  organization 
having  postponed  its  own  annual  pilgrimage  and  decided  to 
participate  in  the  assembly  in  a  body. 

The  Pilgrimage 

At  1:30  p.  m.  all  members  and  guests  left  their  hotels  and 
gathered  at  the  public  library  where  a  number  of  automobiles 
were  in  waiting  to  convey  them  on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  pic- 
turesque German  colony  of  St.  Na/ianz.  Dr.  Kal.ne  acted  as 
marshal.  At  Manitowoc  Rapids  a  halt  was  called  to  enable  all 
to  view  the  line  monument  erected  bv  the  Manitowoc  Comity 


The  Joiul  St.  -i  to  A 


Historical  Society,  on  August  S,  l:)ll),  to  the  inenieory  of  tlm 
noted  lorn  I  huli;m  chid',  The  Wampum.  or  Mexico  (  Waii-nir  uv 
sa-ko).  The  ceremonies  at  this  point  consisted  of  ;\  sketch  of 
the  life  of  The  Wjiiiipimi  by  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  and  the  placing 
upon  his  monument  by  Secretary  Charles  Brown,  in  behalf  of 
the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  as  a  mark  of  honor  and 
respect,  of  a  large  wreath  of  oak  leaves. 

Though  brief  these  ceremonies  greatly  impressed  both  the 
guests  and  the  villagers  of  Mauitowoc  Rapids,  who  were  gath- 
ered about  the  monument. 

The  Wampum  monument  stands  on  an  elevation  overlook- 
ing the  village  and  the  picturesque  .Manitowoc  Uiver  valley. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  fence.  Within  the  enclosure 
are  shrubs  and  flowering  plants.  Manitowroc  Rapids  contains 
other  features  of  interest  to  the  archeologist  and  historian.  In 
the  valley  near  the  village  the  sites  of  early  Indian  camps  and 
burial  places  have  been  located.  These,  >  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  time  available,  could  not  be  visited  on  this  occasion. 


At  St.  Nazianz 

Leaving  Manito\voc  Rapids  the  procession  of  motor  cars 
wound  its  way  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  more  miles  over  fine 
country  roads  and  past  picturesque  wooded  hillsides  and  cul- 
tivated lands  to  the  peaceful  rural  community  of  St.  Xaxianx. 
This  settlement  was  founded  in  the  fifties  and  conducted  until 
recent  years  on  the  cooperative  colony  plan  by  IJ-ev.  leather 
Ambrose  Oschwald. 

The  location  is  a  most  charming  one,  the  houses,  seminary, 
church  and  other  buildings  being  rather  closely  grouped  on 
the  elevated  lands  overlooking  a  pretty  stream  and  lowlands. 
and  is  hemmed  in  on  several  sides  by  inviting  groves  and  small 
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tracts  of  forest  land.  The  quaint  character  of  many  of  the 
buildings,  and  other  surroundings  give  the  impression  of  a 
quiet  old  country  village. 

At  St.  Nazianz  the  guests  were  most  hospitably  welcomed 
by  Rev.  Father  E.  Diebele,  and  the  fathers  of  the  Salvatorian 
Order.  Under  their  guidance  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Provin- 
cial house  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  noted  pioneer 
priest,  and  which  was  employed  by  him  during  many  years  of 
patient  labor  as  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  candidates  for 
the  secular  priesthood,  and  in  the  basement  of  which  is  his  last 
resting  place ;  to  the  present  imposing  Salvatorianum  ( Salva- 
torian seminary),  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1906; 
to  the  prayer  stations  and  chapel  in  a  nearby  grove ;  to  the 
quaint  village  church  of  pioneer  days,  now  no  longer  in  regu- 
lar use,  and  to  other  interesting  buildings  of  the  colony.  At 
the  end  of  an  hour  or  more  of  the  most  instructive  sight  see- 
ing the  visitors  were  conducted  to  the  refectory  of  the  semin- 
ary where  long  tables  groaning  under  an  abundance  of  typical 
German  good  cheer  awaited  the  hungry  pilgrims.  This  lun- 
cheon was  a  most  pleasant  surprise  and  full  justice  was  done 
to  the  repast.  When  the  time  for  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims 
arrived  all  regretted  the  need  of  leaving  the  hospitable  fath- 
ers and  their  picturesque  village  home. 


The  Evening  Session 

The  evening  session  of  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  auditor- 
ium of  the  Manitowoc  public  library  the  large  room  having 
IMM-II  laslH'ully  drrnralrd  wild  flails  and  numerous  Indian  pic- 
lures  in  honor  ol'  the  city's  guests.  An  audience  of  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  was  present  when  Judge  Emil 
Baensch,  president  of  the  Manitowoc  County  Society,  opened 
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the  mooting  with   wonls  appropriate  to   the  orcMsioii.      He   in 
troducrd  Mjiynr  Ilriirv  Slol/r,  \vlio  welcomed  Ilie  gursls  on  !><• 
half  of  tlif  city.    To  this  address  of  welcome  President  Mills  l>. 
Usher  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeplogical  Society  responded  in  a 
happy  vein. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  consisted  of  an  instruc- 
tive address  by  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Plumb,  the  active  and  efficient 
secretary  of  the  Manitowoc  County  Historical  Society,  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Work  of  Local  Historical  Societies." 

THE  WORK  OF  LOCAL  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES 

I  feel  considerable  hesitancy  in  speaking  to  this  audience  upon  the 
subject  assigned  to  me.  This  hesitancy  arises  from  the  fact  that  to 
the  many  experts  gathered  here  my  treatment  of  that  subject  must 
seem  both  elementary  and  popularized.  My  only  excuse  is  that  there 
may  be  and  probably  are  several  present  whose  interest  in  this  society 
and  others  like  it  is  but  casual.  Therefore,  we  who  are  more  closely 
identified  with  the  work  should  in  a  sense  be  willing  to  act  in  the  role 
of  the  missionary  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

And  first  to  analyze  our  subject.  What  is  local  history?  Of  what 
value  is  it  and  why  put  forth  effort  and  spend  valuable  time  in  its  re- 
searches? In  answer  let  it  be  stated  that  history  as  a  whole,  whether 
it  be  political,  social,  economic  or  religious  is  but  the  accumulation  and 
addition  of  the  sums  of  the  local  pasts.  In  the  concrete  take  for  ex- 
ample the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Is  this  not  a  part  of  the  local  history 
of  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  cannot  be  utterly  divorced  from  the  record  of  the  progress 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  victory  of  Perry  at  Put-in-Bay 
forms  but  a  chapter  in  the  progress  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  study  of  history  in  its  broader  sense  can  never  be  success- 
fully accomplished  until  the  historian  is  able  to  harmonize  and  feel  as 
a  part  of  himself  the  trend  of  thought,  the  aspirations  and  the  deeds  of 
the  localities  where  the  acts  he  seeks  to  correlate  had  their  physical 
location.  As  time  advances  and  methods  of  historical  research  become 
developed  this  thought  is  better  appreciated  and  we  find  a  more  minute 
study  of  the  daily  life  and  the  smaller  happenings  of  any  given  period 
utilized  as  a  means  of  interpretation  of  the  greater  events  of  the  day. 
The  able  secretary  of  our  State  Historical  Society  for  instance  has  once 
pointed  out  how  much  true  historical  information  has  been  obtained 
from  a  stray  collection  of  transitory  handbills  and  advertisements 
saved  by  a  London  faddist  four  hundred  years  ago.  Again  do  you  wish 
to  perceive  and  experience  the  true  spirit  of  the  first  decade  in  Ameri- 
can national  life?  What  better  way  than  to  visit  any  of  our  great  li- 
braries and  browse  through  the  files  of  the  Worcester  Spy  or  the  New 
London  Gazette,  read  the  legal  notices,  the  personal  mentions,  the 
shipping  and  political  notes  and  then  perhaps  the  editorials?  You  will 
then  have  studied  history  in  its  truest  sense  by  looking  through  the 
spectacles  of  the  average  man  of  that  day  and  you  will  then  also  have 
been  surprised  at  the  corrective  views  you  obtain  in  contrast  to  those 
that  have  endured  perhaps  from  the  stilted  school  history  impressions 
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of  years  ago.  With  Hu-se  examples  in  mind  I  offer  as  my  first  pleading 
for  the  study  of  local  history  the  broader  view  it  gives  of  the  wider 
phases  of  historical  investigation.  I  ask  of  yon  if  it  is  not  true  that 
this  is  the  best  and  most  sympathetic  way  in  which  to  delve  into  re- 
search. 

Secondly  the  study  of  local  history  and  the  work  of  a  local  historical 
society  have  their  place  in  the  development  of  a  local  pride,  a  pride 
that  must  make  for  better  citizenship.  The  man  who  cares  nothing 
for  the  past  of  his  surroundings,  and  knows  nothing  of  them  is  not  apt, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  have  a  very  clear  vision  for  the  future  of  the  com- 
munity. History  is  nothing  but  correlated  past  experience;  local  his- 
tory is  only  the  summation  of  the  lives  and  work  of  our  fathers, 
mothers,  grandparents  and  their  neighbors.  From  a  study  of  their 
successes  and  failures  we  gain  knowledge  to  assist  us  in  our  own  plans 
and  lives.  Granted  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  our  local  past  and  can 
we  not  order  our  present  along  more  scientific  and  successful  lines? 
That  man  is  indeed  narrow  and  shortsighted  who  belittles  or  endeavors 
to  belittle  the  lessons  that  come  from  the  experience  of  others  who  have 
lived  before  him.  In  the  record  of  each  localfly  there  is  much  that  is 
heroic  and  deserving  of  commemoration.  Let  any  locality  have  these 
events  in  mind  with  their  importance  appreciated  and  the  surroundings 
take  on  a  more  precious  value  and  retain  a  hold  upon  the  dwellers 
round  about  that  cannot  result  in  other  than  a  more  stable  and  re- 
sponsible citizenship  for  that  locality  as  time  advances.  In  this  age 
we  should  foster  wherever  we  can  the  ideal.  We  should,  for  instance, 
in  this  county,  hold  firmly  before  us  the  thought  that  it  is  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  townships  containing  a  given  number  of  acres.  We 
must  feel  a  pride  that  from  this  home  and  that  some  fifty  years  ago 
there  went  out  a  body  of  study  young  woodsmen,  with  the  high  light 
of  patriotism  in  their  minds,  and  the  firm  conviction  of  right  in  their 
hearts — ,  went  out  to  battle  for  their  country.  We  must  smile  with  a 
realization  of  the  true  humor  in  the  situation  of  the  frightened  families 
hastening  into  the  little  county  seat,  in  1862  fearful  of  Indians  then 
four  hundred  miles  distant.  We  must  appreciate  the  hardships  of 
those  stern  old  Easterners  who  spent  the  winter  of  1836  and  1837  in 
the  Rapids,  with  tainted  cornmeal  and  frozen  potatoes  as  their  sole 
means  of  sustenance,  far  from  friends,  medical  attendance  and  religious 
consolation.  We  must  shed  the  tear  of  sympathy  over  those  who  went 
down  in  that  fearful  epidemic  of  the  fifties,  when  these  two  little  towns 
by  the  lake  seemed  to  be  shrouded  in  the  pall  of  death  and  when  judge, 
attorney,  merchant  and  workman,  dropped  under  the  withering  blast  of 
the  dread  disease.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  noble  brave  hearted  man 
who  worked  on  and  on,  helpless  as  he  was  and  alone,  to  stem  the  awful 
tide.  It  is  these  things  that  have  made  Manitowoc  County  history  what 
it  is  and  it  is  the  mood  of  appreciation  of  these  things  that  can  best 
make  our  future  full  of  meaning. 

In  the  third  place  the  work  of  a  local  historical  society  is  and  should 
be  a  part  of  the  educational  scheme  of  a  community.  A  child  can  un- 
derstand the  concrete  and  in  the  beginning  all  education  must  start 
with  a  study  of  the  concrete.  Now  it  is  most  difficult  to  pour  into  the 
twelve  year  old  mind  the  various  causes  underlying  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars.  But  take  him  down  to  yonder  beach,  show  him  the  river 
mouth,  tell  him  that  there  Joliet  probably  landed  and  built  a  fire  and 
rested  over  night,  then  relate  to  him  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  coming 
Of  this  sturdy  Frenchman,  and  is  not  the  way  open  for  the  youth  to 
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realize  more  intimately  just  how  it  came  about  that  the  pioneer  and  his 
associates  came  to  pass  away  before  the  succeeding  tides  of  humanity. 
Thus  a  study  in  school  of  what  has  happened  in  a  locality  best  leads  to 
a  working  and  usable  knowledge  of  the  past  of  our  country.  It  should 
then  be  the  aim  of  our  local  societies  to  humanize  the  study  of  history 
in  the  schools,  to  assist  the  teachers  in  bringing  home  to  the  pupils 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  a  larger  aspect  merely  the  life  story  of  their  own 
forbears.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  if  this  realization  once  be- 
comes general  that  history  will  become  a  more  vital  subject  with  our 
youth,  lead  to  a  higher  ideal  and  assist  in  bringing  forth  a  better  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

Again  a  local  society  can  do  much  in  the  preservation  of  information 
and  priceless  material.  It  can  as  well  create  a  sentiment  that  will 
realize  the  value  of  such  material  and  absolute  wickedness  of  its  waste 
or  destruction.  The  pioneer  in  this  state  of  Wisconsin  is  for  example 
almost  an  extinct  being.  The  few  gnarled  aging  men  who  survive  have 
a  story  that  soon  will  be  silenced  forever.  They  are  ready  and  glad  to 
give  it  to  us  and  yet  without  consistent  organization  and  regular  meth- 
ods this  material  will  soon  be  unavailable.  Our  societies  should  see 
to  it  above  all  that  the  records  of  these  men's  work  as  related  by  their 
own  mouths  and  their  recollections  shall  be  preserved  in  permanent 
and  if  possible  in  a  printed  form  in  order  that  it  may  have  an  existence 
when  needed.  During  a  winter  season  meetings  can  be  held  where 
these  talks  and  intimate  recollections  can  be  given  either  in  person  or 
by  proxy  and  the  collections  of  a  few  years  succession  of  such  gather- 
ings will  be  precious  material  for  the  historian  of  the  future.  Fre- 
quently long  forgotten  matters  come  up  in  the  informal  discussions 
that  take  place  after  the  presentation  of  a  paper.  The  importance  of 
this  class  of  recollections  is  frequently  underestimated.  No  remini- 
scence, no  matter  how  rambling,  is  without  its  value  as  an  interpreta- 
tive feature  in  historical  perspective.  The  society  should  have  a 
stenographer  present  at  any  and  all  such  discussions  that  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  from  the  memories  of  the  old  settlers  present  shall  be  pre- 
served in  order  that  it  may  do  its  work  later  in  the  classification  of 
material.  The  preservation  of  such  material  is  also  valuable  in  any 
case  where  the  society  is  called  upon  to  furnish  material  for  those 
commercial  enterprises  known  as  "county  histories."  A  society  can  as 
has  been  done  here  locally  mold  these  works  into  a  semblance  at  least 
of  proper  planning  as  the  backers  are  generally  glad  of  any  technical 
assistance  that  will  lessen  their  own  cost  of  production  and  gathering 
of  material  for  the  work  in  process  of  preparation.  True  the  molding 
of  the  biographical  section  is  impossible  since  that  is  a  matter  of  value 
received  entirely,  but  in  the  general  historical  side  of  such  works  aid 
may  be  given  under  safeguards  that  will  give  to  a  county  or  locality  a 
method  of  preservation  of  material  that  might  otherwise  be  impossible. 

Finally  a  society  can  be  a  factor  in  preserving  proper  ideals.  This 
age  is  marked  by  a  disposition  to  scoff  at  and  belittle  anything  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  an  immediate,  practical,  monetary  value.  There 
are  many  who  cannot  conceive  of  any  reason  why  a  man  or  a  woman 
can  feel  any  interest  in  such  a  subject  as  the  study  of  our  local  past. 
Content  with  the  problem  of  the  passing  hour  or  the  pleasure  of  tin 
moment  they  look  at  our  work  and  work  similar  to  it  with  a  half- 
whimsical  good  nature  and  something  marking  us  as  odd  and  peculiar. 
I  do  not  know  as  the  work  of  a  local  society  needs  any  defense  and 
certainly  not  before  this  audience.  That  work  however  does  need  ap- 
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THE  NATIONAL  PRESERVATION  OF  PREHISTORIC  MONUMENTS. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  Nabonidus  555-539  B.  C.  King  of 
Babylonia  was  the  first  real  enthusiastic  archaeologist,  at  least,  instead 
of  occupying  his  time  with  the  political  and  foreign  situations  of  his 
realms,  he  spent  it  in  rebuilding  old  and  abandoned  temples,  in  tearing 
up  their  cornerstones,  in  attempting  to  solve  the  question  of  the  orig- 
inal builder. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  for  giving  us  the  oldest  permanent  date  in 
the  millenniums  antedating  the  Christian  era  and  thus  enabling  us  to 
arrive  at  definite  chronology. 

Some  few  of  us  still  emulate  his  example,  and,  instead  of  attempting 
to  solve  the  problems  of  contemporaneous  life,  we  resurrect  and  "fight 
over  again"  the  problems  of  lost  and  forgotten  nations. 

As  a  teacher  for  more  than  eighteen  years,  I  have  been  attempting  to 
impress  upon  young  America  the  importance  of  the  study  of  cultures 
for  thousands  of  years  passed  into  oblivion,  but  with  varying  and  in- 
different success. 

The  average  man  views  the  monuments  of  a  dead  civilization  with 
curiosity,  but  seldom  trespasses  beyond  that  line.  A  few  sse  the  possi- 
bility 'of  the  commercial  in  collecting — and  some  think  they  see  it  in 
the  manufacture  of  fraudulent  monuments — however,  these  two  ele- 
ments, curiosity  and  the  commercial  spirit,  conjointly,  actuate  the  ma- 
jority of  people — the  laity  as  to  their  interest  in  the  reprehistoric. 

Every  farmer  boy  has  some  time  in  his  life  picked  up  in  the  field  a 
flint  arrow-head,  a  scraper,  a  tomahawk,  or  some  similar  object,  and 
lain  it  carefully  away  upon  some  girder  in  the  barn,  there  to  recline 
forgotten  and  in  peace  for  years. 

It  is  of  the  larger  monuments  as  well  as  the  smaller,  we  wish  to 
speak. 

If  we  were  to  construct  an  archaeological  map  of  the  N.  A.  continent, 
we  should  find  monuments  of  a  prehistoric  people  or  peoples  quite  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  area,  but  more  generally  grouped  in  certain 
sections.  We  should  also  find  evidence  of  several  distinct  types  of  cul- 
ture. Broadly  we  may  divide  the  larger  monuments  into  two  types, 
viz.: — Mounds  and  Cliff -dwellings. 

For  years  the  first  named  type  has  occupied  the  minds  and  time  of 
American  archaeologists,  they  have  been  surveyed,  photographed, 
mapped,  dug  into  and  even  leveled.  Of  course,  all  this  was  necessary 
to  the  Science  of  Archaeology,  but  the  wilful  and  malicious  destruction 
of  such  monuments  by  unskilled  and  unscientific  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  traditional  "Pot  of  Gold",  saia  to  be  buried  in  each 
of  every  mound,  is  in  no  way  to  be  condoned. 

For  this  reason  untold  numbers  of  mounds  have  been  destroyed  and 
rendered  valueless  to  science,  and  besides  the  "Pot  of  Gold"  was  never 
found. 

Further,  they  have  been  used  for  other  purposes.  I  have  in  mind  a 
mound  that  formerly  stood  exactly  upon  the  line  between  Michigan  and 
Ohio;  it  had  never  been  surveyed  or  mapped.  Where  is  it  now?  It  is 
a  road-bed  across  a  marsh  in  the  vicinity  of  its  former  site. 

Thus  the  plow,  the  spade  and  cupidity  has  destroyed  wantonly  count- 
less numbers  of  the  monuments  popularly  attributed  to  the  so-called 
mound  builder. 
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However,  many  tine  specimens  still  remain  sc;il  lere<|  Ihroimh  the  Mis 
sissippi  and  Ohio  valleys,  most  of  them  situated  upon  private  property 
and  at  the  disposal  of  the  owner. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  vast  Southwest,  it  is  attracted  to 
the  great  ruins  of  the  Cliff-dwellers,  such  as  Pine  Tree  House,  Cliff 
House,  etc. 

These  vast  ruins  are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  this  im- 
mense desert,  accessible  only  by  riding  miles  over  the  alkali  plains,  the 
valleys  and  mesa.  But  in  spite  of  that  fact  they  have  been  visited  by 
the  vandal,  ever  on  the  hunt  for  something  to  destroy  or  carry  away. 
Walls  in  these  great  communal  houses  have  been  wantonly  razed  to  the 
ground  for  no  purpose  whatever;  floors  have  been  torn  up,  graves  dese- 
crated by  the  vandal  to  sate  his  thirst  for  the  unique.  And  in  all  this 
not  one  iota  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  concerning  this  shadowy 
and  romantic  people.  Nothing  has  been  gained,  but  much  lost  by  this 
unlicensed  license. 

Our  National  institutions  through  strife  and  jealousy  are  slow  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  capable  and  learned  men  not  connected  with 
such  institutions;  in  turn  the  National  Legislature  does  not  grant 
sufficient  means  for  the  institutions  to  carry  out  an  efficient  program  of 
research. 

I  have  in  mind  one  man  who  has  spent  over  fourteen  years  in  explor- 
ing the  Cliff-dwellings,  all  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  is  in  no  wise  a 
rich  man.  In  order  to  carry  on  further  research,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  dispose  of  part  of  his  collection.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  first  of- 
fered it  to  one  of  our  National  institutions,  but  his  offer  was  rejected, 
not  because  of  lack  of  funds,  but  because  of  prejudice.  Next  he  offered 
his  collections  to  several  great  municipal  museums,  being  likewise  re- 
jected, he  turned  to  foreign  markets.  Germany  took  what  he  had  to 
sell.  Thus  the  fruits  of  fourteen  years'  work  repose  in  a  German  Mu- 
seum, lost  forever  to  the  country  in  which  it  has  lain  for  thousands  of 
years — and  for  what  reason?  Prejudice  and  jealousy. 

If.  we  were  to  write  a  history  of  archaeology,  we  would  find  this  ele- 
ment of  indifference,  cupidity  and  vandalism  throughout  the  whole 
fabric.  Ancient  Egypt  had  its  vandals  who  robbed  and  desecrated  the 
dead,  Greece  had  hers,  Rome  had  hers  and  America  is  not  without  them. 
Greece  awoke  almost  too  late  to  the  fact  that  a  second  Nero  was 
abroad  in  her  land  in  the  guise  of  English  archaeologist.  Lord  Elgin 
carried  to  the  British  Museum  the  most  priceless  jewel  of  Greece,  the 
Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  we  have  today  men  who  are  still  writing 
in  the  defense  of  this  act. 

Italy,  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  such  imminent  archaeologists  as 
Profs.  Lancianna  and  Boni,  have  turned  Italy's  most  historic  spots  into 
national  parks.  All  the  area  included  within  the  ancient  fora  are  now 
national  property — Pompein,  Horace's  farm,  and  countless  other  spots 
and  monuments  are  now  under  the  direct  guardianship  of  the  Crown. 

When  Dr.  Wallenstein  proposed  to  the  Roman  government  that  he  be 
allowed  to  finish  the  excavations  at  Pompeii  and  completely  unearth 
Herculaneun,  he  was  informed  that  the  Italian  government  could  and 
would  do  the  work  and  it  is  keeping  its  word. 

What  makes  a  visit  to  these  famous  monuments  such  a  pleasure  both 
to  the  scholar  and  the  globe-trotter?  The  way  in  which  they  are 
guarded  and  the  ever  gentlemanly  courtesy  of  the  attendants.  The 
tourists  respect  the  monuments  because  he  knows  the  Italian  govern- 
ment does;  the  vandal  does  not  lay  his  desecrating  hand  upon  them  for 
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he  knows  he  will  feel  the  point  of  a  Roman  soldier's  bayonet  if  he  does. 
Yet  these  governments  do  not  close  their  gates  against  scholars  of  repu- 
tation and  character,  nor  against  foreign  institutions;  they  welcome  the 
establishment  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  research. 

Scholarly  excellence  is  the  commendation  that  places  a  man  in  a 
place  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  department  of  education  in 
Italy,  not  political  "pull." 

On  the  American  continents  we  have  as  great  monuments  as  ever 
graced  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  true  that  they  are  ever  shadowed 
in  mystery,  they  project  themselves  into  the  misty  past  of  the  history 
of  man-kind,  their  language  is  an  unopened  book,  their  manners,  cus- 
toms, life,  religion  and  government  merely  guessed  at,  yet,  if  as  much 
time  had  been  expended  upon  these  monuments  as  those  of  Europe, 
our  present  store  of  knowledge  would  be  vastly  greater  than  it  is. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  condition  in  America  and  Europe  today. 

Now  the  question: — What  shall  we  do  to  preserve  these  monuments 
of  a  great  and  prehistoric  race,  or  races  who  once  inhabited  our  land? 

The  typical  mounds  and  the  Cliff-dwellings  and  other  substantial 
monuments  should  be  preserved.  State  and  municipal  legislation  is 
too  slow  and  not  sufficiently  effective. 

Our  National  Legislature  formed  timber  reserves,  etc.  We  also  have 
a  National  Park  in  the  Yellowstone  to  preserve  the  undisturbed  beauties 
of  nature. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  Congress  create  national  parks  to  pre- 
serve the  typical  monuments  of  our  prehistoric  inhabitants,  create 
national  museums  to  exhibit  collections  that  are  not  in  situ.  But  as 
many  objects  as  possible  should  be  left  in  situ,  and  thus  the  park  be- 
comes a  museum.  Restorations,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  made,  and 
everything  be  done  that  can  to  render  easily  accessible  these  parks. 

Likewise  a  law  should  be  passed  prohibiting  the  shipping  of  any  ob- 
ject from  the  county  that  cannot  be  duplicated.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  be  enacted  that  the  manufacture  and  offering  for  sale,  as  genu- 
ine, fraudulent  archaeological  objects,  be  a  penal  offense. 

Further  we  should  have  a  central  museum  in  which  could  be  found 
for  study  typical  specimens  of  the  smaller  and  portable  objects  found 
in  the  United  States. 

The  speaker  has  encountered  the  greatest  inconvenience  in  traveling 
from  museum  to  museum  in  Europe  and  America  hunting  for  some- 
thing that  seemed  determined  to  evade  his  pursuit,  but  at  last  run  it 
to  earth  reposing  quietly  on  some  shelf  or  in  some  box  hundreds  of 
miles  from  its  natural  resting  place.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  is  wasted,  which  a  little  forethought  could  prevent. 

To  close  the  speaker  would  propose  the  following  definite  proposi- 
tions: 

(1)  National   preservation,  by   act   or  acts   of  Congress   of  typical 
monuments  of  the  prehistoric  people  of  the  U.  S.,  thus  converting  such 
areas  as  contain  these  monuments  into  National  Parks. 

(2)  All  objects  that  can  must  be  left  in  situ. 

(3)  Such  objects  as  cannot  be  left  In  situ,  because  of  their  nature, 
be  placed  in  a  museum  within  the  park. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  great  central  museum  in  which  shall  be 
placed  not  only  original  objects,  but  duplicates,  replicas  and  casts  of 
all  typical  objects  found. 

(5)  A  sufficient  sum  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Smithonian  In- 
stitute to  carry  on  proper  and  efficient  research,  also  restore  typical 
monuments. 
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(6)  The  prohibition  of  sale  to  foreign  countries  of  objects  that  are 
not  in  duplicate. 

(7)  The  manufacture  and  offering  for  sale  as  genuine,  fraudulent 
archaeological  objects,  a  penal  offense. 

Italy  has  set  us  the  example  in  many  of  these  propositions.  Their 
working  out  is  practical  not  visionary.  With  such  laws  in  effect  we 
might  draw  a  breath  of  relief  and  go  to  work  with  a  knowledge  that 
our  efforts  are  appreciated  and  that  they  are  not  of  non-avail,  and  that 
future  scholars  will  profit  by  our  work  and  examples. 


OTHER  SPEAKERS. 

Mr.  H.  George  Schuette  of  Manitowoc,  who  has  the  honor  of 
being  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeolo- 
gical  Society,  was  then  called  upon.  He  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  American  Indian  tribes.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown  who  delivered  an  im- 
promptu address  in  which  he  reviewed  the  recent  work  of  the 
Society  in  securing  the  passage  of  state  laws  protecting  Indian 
remains  on  public  properties,  and  making  punishable  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  fraudulent  antiquities;  the  preservation 
and  marking  of  additional  groups  of  Indian  mounds,  and  the 
field-work  in  progress  in  the  central  and  northern  counties. 
After  a  few  appropriate  closing  remarks  by  President  Usher 
the  session  adjourned. 


At  Two  Rivers 

On  Saturday  morning  the  participants  in  the  assembly  were 
conveyed  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Two  Rivers,  by  a  special 
car,  generously  provided  by  Mr.  H.  George  Schuette.  On  their 
arrival  there  they  were  conveyed  in  automobiles  to  the  beauti- 
ful residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Hamilton,  situated  on 
the  highlands  overlooking  the  beautiful  Neshoto  River.  Here 
they  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  by  other 
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local  members  and  friends  of  both  societies.  Mr.  Henry  P. 
Hamilton  is  known  to  archaeologists  and  museum  men  in  every 
section  of  the  I'mled  States  for  liis  devolion  1o  archaeological 
investigation.  His  great  collection  of  Indian  stone,  bone  and 
metal  implements,  representing  the  work  of  a  life  time  of  in- 
telligent collecting,  chiefly  from  Wisconsin  sites,  was  dis- 
played in  a  number  of  large  table  cases  arranged  beneath  the 
trees  on  the  lawn.  Mr.  Hamilton  has,  as  is  well  known,  made 
a  great  specialty  of  the  collection  of  native  copper  implements 
and  ornaments  and  in  this  department  his  collection  is  at  pres- 
ent unexcelled  by  any  public  or  private  collection  in  America. 
Of  these  he  has  at  present  over  twelve  hundred  carefully  se- 
lected examples,  these  including  many  specimens  of  unusual 
size  and  beauty  of  form  and  workmanship.  The  Hamilton  col- 
lection has  been  visited  in  recent  years  by  prominent  archaeol- 
ogists from  many  sections  of  the  country.  Its  exhibition  dur- 
ing the  assembly  was  a  treat  greatly  appreciated  by  the  vis- 
itors, who  spent  an  hour  or  more  among  the  cases  in  discussing 
the  various  specimens  and  classes  of  implements  with  their  hos- 
pitable owner  and  leading  archaeologists  present. 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  beneath  the  trees  on  the  lawn 
during  which  Mr.  Hamiton  was  called  upon  and  responded  by 
giving  a  history  of  his  collection.  Some  of  his  most  treasured 
specimens,  he  explained,  had  been  obtained  from  the  produc- 
tive Indian  village  sites  directly  across  the  river  from  his  home. 
Interesting  talks  were  also  given  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Ward,  di- 
rector of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum;  Mr.  Harry  E.  Cole, 
president  of  the  Sauk  County  Historical  Society;  Mr.  J.  P. 
Schumacher,  representing  the  Brown  County  Historical  Soci- 
ety; Mr.  L.  R.  Whitney,  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeolo- 
gical Society;  Dr.  J.  O.  Kinnaman ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett;  Mr.  W. 
W.  Gilman.  Mr.  Robert  II.  Becker;  Mr.  George  R.  Fox;  Mr. 
Halvor  L.  Skavlem,  and  others  present.  Photographer  John 
Brown  then  look  a.  photograph  of  the  visitors,  after  which  all 
were  transported  in  motor  cars  to  the  well  known  Two  JMvers 
Indian  village-  sites,  located  jilon.u  the  Lake  Michigan  shore. 
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With  Dr.  Louis  Falge  and  Mr.  Hamilton  acting  as  guides  the 
visitors  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  roaming  over 
the  sandy  or  partly  forested  stretches,  and  in  examining  the 
indications  of  former  Indian  occupation,  which  were  to  be 
seen  in  many  places  where  exposed  by  the  winds.  As  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  si'tes  is  given  in  Dr.  Falge's  paper  printed  in  con- 
nection with  this  report  none  need  be  given  here. 

At  110011  a  picnic  luncheon  was  served  to  the  hungry  visitors 
in  a  shady  spot  on  the  sites  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton.  To  this 
bountiful  spread  the  company  did  full  justice. 

After  luncheon  the  company  retired  to  a  nearby  natural 
amphitheater  where  in  the  shade  of  several  large  pine  trees 
the  speaking  program  was  resumed.  Dr.  Louis  Falge  of  Man- 
itowoc,  well  known  as  a  leading  Wisconsin  archaeological  in- 
vestigator and  historian,  read  the  following  inst  rnelive  paper: 

DR.  LOUIS  FALGE'S  ADDRESS 

The  exact  geographical  distribution  of  Indian  tribes  in  the  past  is  a 
subject  not  easy  of  solution.  When  the  early  French  explorers  first 
penetrated  into  these  distant  regions  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Pottawottomies  were  found  fringing  Lake  Michigan,  from  Door  penin- 
sula southward,  and  extending  around  the  head  of  the  lake  into  western 
Michigan  where  a  remnant  of  this  tribe  is  found  to  this  day. 

According  to  tradition  their  close  allies,  some  Chippewas  of  northern 
Wisconsin  and  some  Ottawas  from  northern  Michigan,  migrated  to  this 
region  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  time  completely  sup- 
planting the  Pottawottomies,  who  withdrew  southward.  To  the  north 
and  west  were  the  Menominees,  and  the  Winnebagos  beyond  the  lake  of 
that  name — however,  individuals  and  stray  bands  of  the  latter  tribes 
mingled  freely  with  the  former. 

The  early  history  of  the  great  northwest  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  intrepid  French  explorers  and  Jesuit  missionaries  and  their 
followers — the  traders,  trappers  and  wood  rangers,  who  penetrated 
along  the  famous  waterway  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Manitowoc,  being  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  historic  paths  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  these  accounts,  while  the  Green  Bay,  Fox,  Wisconsin 
route  presents  information  of  intense  interest.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  interesting  allusions  gleaned  from  various  sources  concerning 
our  county  and  vicinity. 

Jean  Nicolet,  an  emissary  of  Governor  Samuel  Champlain,  of  Canada, 
was  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  on  Wisconsin  soil,  landing  at  Red 
Banks,  near  Green  Bay,  in  1634,  and  presumably  went  up  the  Fox  river 
as  far  as  Menasha.  Father  Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet  fol- 
lowed many  years  later,  going  to  the  Upper  Fox  river  portage,  down 
the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi  rivers  as  far  as  Arkansas.  They  re- 
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The  pale  i'aces  all  too  soon  recognized  its  many  natural  advantages, 
for  here  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  county  was  made,  becom- 
ing the  county  seat  until  outdistanced  by  its  more  formidable  rival  at 
the  river's  mouth  was  chosen  such  in  1853.  On  the  river's  banks  and 
among  its  ravines,  nature  lovers  and  the  well-to-do  have  built  their 
summer  cottages,  while  in  place  of  the  silent  tread  of  the  red  hunter 
are  heard  the  merry  peals  of  laughter  from  numerous  picknickers. 

At  this  place  was  established  in  1795,  one  of  a  series  of  "jack  knife" 
trading  posts  by  Jean  Vieau,  agent  for  the  Northwest  Fur  Company. 
The  plows  have  turned  up  numerous  implements  and  ornaments  of 
flint,  stone,  bone,  shell  and  copper,  and  fragments  of  native  pottery, 
as  well  as  trader's  beads,  iron  trade  axes  and  mattocks,  and  other 
trade  material,  all  of  which  find  their  way  to  various  local  collections. 
On  County  House  hill  to  this  day  may  plainly  be  seen  a  number  of 
cache  pits,  once  used  for  the  storage  of  corn  and  other  food  for  winter's 
use.  By  accident,  one  of  these  caches  was  opened  by  Mr.  Alfred  Lind- 
holm,  when  several  bushels  of  acorns  blackened  with  age  were  exposed. 

The  head  chief  of  this  mixed  Indian  village  was  Waumegesako,  or 
"the  Wampum,"  or  as  he  was  colloquially  styled,  John  Y.  Mexico.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  erect,  over  six  feet  in  height,  very  dignified 
and  courteous  in  his  demeanor,  possessing  considerable  strength  of 
character,  and  more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  In  his  dress  he  was 
plain  and  unassuming,  indulging  in  none  of  the  fineries  and  tinsel  so 
common  among  Indians  of  both  sexes.  He  was  upright  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  white  neighbors  as  well  as  with  his  own  people,  highly 
respected  and  trusted  by  both,  for  which  reason  his  intercessions  were 
required  in  many  a  dispute,  his  decisions  being  considered  as  a  court 
of  last  resort.  He  spoke  only  broken  English.  He  was  wholly  free 
from  that  common  curse  of  the  Indians  of  the  frontier,  drunkenness, 
which  of  itself  bespeaks  superiority  and  earnestness  of  character.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  hangs  a  fine  por- 
trait of  this  chief,  a  copy  made  by  Mark  R.  Harrison  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
from  the  original  painted  in  1839  by  Geo.  A.  P.  Healey,  and  presented 
to  the  society  by  Narcisse  M.  Juneau,  son  of  Solomn  Juneau,  in  1858. 
The  legend  underneath  is: — "Waumegesako  (the  Wampum).  Born  ca 
1789,  died  1844.  Head  chief  of  the  Mixed  Manitowoc." 

From  Benjamin  Y.  Mexico,  the  youngest  of  Wampum's  eleven  chil- 
dren, now  residing  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  at  Keshena, 
the  following  particulars  were  gleaned  regarding  tribal  and  family 
history  and  traditions.  Wampum  was  like  all  his  tribe  who  could  af- 
ford the  expensive  luxury,  a  polygamist.  He  married  four  wives,  two 
of  whom  were  Menominee  sisters,  and  one  of  these  was  Benjamin's 
mother.  The  only  other  surviving  member  of  this  family  is  Naquas- 
kim,  now  living  near  St.  Paul.  Benjamin  was  born  at  the  Rapids  in 
1841,  is  intelligent,  speaking  correct  English,  and  has  repeatedly  acted 
as  government  interpreter  in  the  Chippewa  and  Menominee  tongues. 
He  is  an  ardent  Catholic  and  has  never  married.  As  to  his  ancestry, 
Wampum's  lather  was  Chaiconda,  who  was  born  and  died  at  the  Rapids. 
His  grandfather,  Etoigeshak,  migrated  with  his  band  from  Canada. 
Chief  Wampum  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  silver  medal,  received 
from  the  Canadian  government  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1815. 
This  medal  was  often  pawned  to  the  local  traders  in  procuring  the 
actual  necessities  of  life  in  times  of  need,  but  invariably  scrupulously 
redeemed.  It  is  to-day  the  cherished  heirloom  in  the  possession  of 
the  widow  of  Chaiconda,  the  oldest  son  and  successor  of  the  chief. 
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"The  Wampum  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  treaties  of  Butte  des 
Morts  in  1827,  a.t  Green  Bay  in  1828,  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1829,  and  at 
Chicago  in  1833."  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper  states  that  "the  original  por- 
trait of  this  distinguished  Indian  Chief  of  Wisconsin  must  be  ever  es- 
teemed as  valuable  and  interesting." 

The  treaty  of  Green  Bay  was  concluded  August  25,  1828,  by  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  represented  by  Governor  Cass  of  Michigan 
Territory  of  which  Wisconsin  was  then  a  part,  and  Indian  agent  Pierre 
Menard  on  one  sicfe,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Winne- 
bagos  and  Men-ominees  on  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  more  closely 
defining  the  territory  of  these  respective  tribes,  and  the  lands  of  the 
United  States.  As  in  all  Indian  signatures,  each  chief  signed  with 
"His  X  Mark."  "Way-meek-see-goo"  was  the  thirty-sixth  signature 
affixed. 

The  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  concluded  July  9,  1829,  by  commis- 
sioners General  John  McNiel,  Colonel  Pierre  Menard  and  Caleb  At- 
water,  representing  the  United  States,  and  "the  Chippewas  and  Potta- 
wottomies  of  the  Illinois,  Milwaukee  and  Manitowock  Rivers"  on  the 
other.  As  a  result  extensive  lands  in  southern  Wisconsin  and  north- 
ern Illinois  were  ceded  to  our  government.  "Meek-say-mauk"  was  the 
tenth  chief  of  the  thirty-five  to  sign. 

The  treaty  of  Chicago,  concluded  in  1833  ajid  ratified  February  21, 
1835,  was  one  of  the  most  important  treaties  ever  made  in  the  West. 
The  Chippewas,  Ottawas  and  Pottawottomies  ceded  to  the  United  States 
that  large  strip  of  territory  bounded  as  follows: — "Beginning  at 
Grosse  Point,  twelve  miles  north  of  Chicago,  thence  due  West  to  Rock 
River,  thence  up  the  Rock  to  its  sources  near  Fond  du  Lac,  thence 
southeast  along  the  Milwaukee  River,  a  total  area  of  approximately 
five  million  acres,  in  exchange  for  lands  of  equal  extent  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  be  assigned  by  the  president."  This  document  had  af- 
fixed the  signatures  of  seventy-seven  chiefs, — "Wah-mix-i-co"  being  the 
fifth,  which  fact  attests  his  prominence  in  the  deliberations. 

According  to  the  "Narrative  of  Peter  J.  Vieau,"  published  in  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  Collections,  the  following  tragical  romance  was  en- 
acted at  Chicago  during  a  lull  in  the  proceedings  of  the  treaty, — the 
central  figure  being  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Wampum.  At  this 
gathering  which  resembled  a  great  fair,  some  five  or  six  thousand  In- 
dians were  assembled.  Two  young  Indians  otherwise  the  best  of 
friends,  were  both  smitten  by  the  charms  of  this  young  squaw.  A  duel 
was  proposed.  The  fathers  of  the  young  men  submitted  the  question 
to  the  council  of  wise  men,  where  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
survivor  should  have  the  maiden.  At  the  appointed  time  great  crowds 
surged  toward  the  appointed  spot,  a  large  open  space  near  the  river. 
Guards  were  placed  to  clear  a  ring  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 
The  eager  duellists  on  their  ponies,  bedecked  with  gay  ribbons  and 
armed  with  long  bowie  knives,  flew  at  each  other  at  a  given  signal. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  both  were  weltering  in  their  blood  mortally 
wounded,  while  the  unfortunate  girl  wrung  her  hands  in  a  frenzy  of 
despair. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  Dr.  Wm.  Madison,  the  post  surgeon  of  the 
troops  at  Fort  Howard,  received  a  furlough  to  visit  his  Kentucky  home. 
He  started  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  two  soldiers  on  foot,  on  the 
only  trail  in  these  parts,  the  Green  Bay  Military  road,  on  his  way  to 
Chicago.  When  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Rapids,  the  doctor  was  mor- 
tally shot  from  ambush,  by  Ketauah,  a  Chippewa  Indian,  the  whole 
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charge  lodging  in  the  back  of  his  neck.  One  of  the  soldiers  mounting 
the  horse,  hurriedly  returned  to  Green  Bay  to  summon  help.  A  number 
of  officers  and  soldiers  started  at  once,  but  found  the  doctor  dead.  The 
culprit  was  detected  and  in  our  mind's  eye  we  can  pfcture  to  ourselves 
Wampum  delivering  the  murderer  to  the  authorities.  Ketaukah  was 
taken  to  Detroit,  duly  tried  and  convicted  in  October,  and  hanged  the 
27th  day  of  December  following. 

The  first  genuine  Indian  scare  of  our  county  occurred   in   1842. 
Vague  rumors  of  an  impending  massacre  filled  the  air.     Active  pre- 
parations for  defense  were  made  everywhere  and  the  greatest  anxiety 
and  uneasiness  prevailed,  when  Wampum  appeared  at  the  Rapids  and 
fully  reasssured  the  settlers  that  their  fears  were  wholly  groundless. 

Chief  Wampum  died  in  December,  1844.  If  the  date  of  his  birth, 
1789,  as  stated  underneath  his  portrait  be  correct,  he  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-five.  However,  those  who  knew  him  claim  that  he  must  have 
been  older.  Rumor  has  it  that  his  death  occured  in  a  log  hut,  -upon 
the  giver's  bank  on  Win.  Hein's  farm,  then  known  as  Champlain's  Mill 
on  the  Cato,  Rapids  town  line.  The  crumbling  mouldy  ruin  was  dis- 
mantled in  1903.  The  body  was  brought  on  a  bitter  cold  winter  day, 
drawn  by  the  Indians  on  a  hand  sled,  to  the  mill  of  Hiram  Champlin, 
where  the  rough  pine  box  was  made  in  which  he  was  laid.  Some  five 
hundred  of  the  dusky  mourners,  and  a  number  of  his  white  neighbors 
congregated  during  a  fierce  snow  storm  for  the  funeral,  which  was 
held  with  due  ceremonies,  accompanied  by  all  the  doleful  songs  and 
lamentations  incidetal  to  a  pow-wrow,  which  was  kept  up  daily  for  fully 
three  weeks  before  the  final  dispersal.  No  doubt  this  weird  assemblage 
manifested  signs  of  genuine  grief  and  sorrow,  and  of  sincere  mourning, 
shared  by  the  sympathetic  white  neighbors. 

It  is  known  that  the  grave  and  others  purporting  to  be  his,  have  on 
various  occasions  been  disturbed.  In  1851,  three  prominent  residents  of 
Manitowoc  removed  therefrom  the  skull  and  thigh  bones,  which  were 
to  be  utilized  in  the  gruesome  initiation  ceremonies  of  a  well  known 
secret  society  organized  at  that  time.  On  this  becoming  known,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Indians  was  great,  a  sullen  and  resentful  mood  was 
manifest,  dire  threats  were  made,  producing  consternation  among  the 
settlers;  however,  order  was  speedily  restored  when  the  grave's  con- 
tents were  replaced. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  learned  of  Wampum's  biography.  In  our 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  may  not  exactly  be  classed  as  a 
great  man,  however,  we  are  only  to  prone  to  associate  greatness  with 
learning  an  the  arts,  and  sciences  of  civilized  life.  The  fact  that  a 
man  may  be  great  without  any  of  these  things  is  exceedingly  hard 
for  us  to  realize,  particularly  as  we  have  no  just  conception  of  Indian 
character.  Nobility  of  character,  capacity  as  a  leader,  comprehensive- 
ness of  mind  and  similar  qualities,  are  the  true  qualifications  that  go  to 
make  up  the  truly  great  man,  whether  civilized  or  savage. 

Had  our  chiefs  lot  been  cast  in  more  stirring  times,  or  on  more 
historical  soil,  instead  of  upon  the  charming,  peaceful  banks  of  the 
Manitowoc  river  "the  home  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  his  name  to-day  might 
have  been  better  known.  The  county  Historical  society  sought  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  Wampum  by  the  dedication  of  a  monument  in 
his  honor  at  Manitowoc  Rapids  on  Sunday,  August  8,  1909.  The  shaft 
was  donated  by  Mr.  Nic  Kettenhofen,  and  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  of  Rapids  agreed  to  keep  the  site  in  order.  Fully  four  or  five 
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thousand  persons  witnessed  the  unveiling  of  the  monument,  and  the 
following  program  of  exercises: 

Introductory  Remarks — Judge  Emil  Baensch,  president,  Manitowoc 
County  Historical  Society. 

Sketch  of  Wampum — Dr.  Louis  Falge. 

Presentation  of  Monument  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kettenhofen — R.  G.  Plumb, 
secretary,  Manitowoc  County  Historical  Society. 

Unveiling — Miss  Blanche  Braeunel. 

Music. 

Acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  town  of  Rapids — Chairman  Emil 
Vetting. 

Acceptance  on  part  of  school  district — E.  S.  Bedell. 

Remarks — "The  Indian  as  we  should  know  him" — Otto  J.  Habhegger, 
president  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society. 

Address — Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  secretary,  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  band  is  soon  told.  Not  long  after 
Wampum's  death,  Benjamin's  mother  died,  and  he,  then  in  his  fifth 
year,  was  adopted  by  an  uncle  in  Keshena.  His  people,  however  con- 
tinued to  dwell  at  the  Rapids,  until  about  1860,  when,  owing  to  the 
enroachments  of  settlers,  they  removed  as  stated  before,  to  the  Porks  of 
the  Manitowoc  river,  under  the  leadership  of  Chaiconda,  the  oldest  son, 
and  at  his  death,  Makoos,  Wampum's  favorite  son,  was  chosen  leader. 
Owing  to  similar  causes,  the  remnants  of  the  rapidly  diminishing  band 
left  the  Forks  about  1869,  the  majority  taking  up  their  abode  on  the 
Menominee  Reservation,  their  present  home. 

The  third,  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  village,  was  situated 
along  the  sandy  lake  shore  from  Two  Rivers  to  one  mile  beyond  the 
townline  of  Two  Creeks,  continuing  at  intervals  for  a  distance  of  nine 
miles.  The  Twin  rivers,  Molasses  Creek,  and  two  smaller  ones  empty 
into  the  lake  at  this  site.  It  is  at  the  mouths  of  these  streams  that 
evidences  of  former  Indian  occupation  are  most  manifest.  Undoubtedly 
the  fishing  industry,  which  here  offered  special  opportunities,  was  the 
prime  factor  in  determining  the  location. 

At  this  place  the  sandy  beach  extends  back  from  the  lake  at  places  for 
a  mile  or  more  inland.  A  considerable  portion  is  now  covered  with 
second  growth  pine  and  hemlock,  while  the  windswept  partial  clearings 
form  constantly  shifting  excavated  hollows  and  ridges,  and  dome-shaped 
elevations,  or  dunes,  often  thirty  feet  high.  These  dunes  dot  the  land- 
scape everywhere.  Upon  them  grow  in  profusion  the  sand  and  choke 
cherry,  and  the  wild  grape,  while  the  trailing  juniper  forms  a  thick  mat- 
ting over  large  areas. 

The  ever-shifting  and  changing  sands  constantly  uncover  new  records 
of  ancient  settlement.  Although  relics  of  all  descriptions  have  been 
gathered  from  this  site  for  many  years,  wagon  loads  of  flint  chips,  flakes 
and  cores,  the  refuse  of  the  manufacture  of  arrows,  spears  and  knives, 
can  still  be  found.  Arrow  and  spear-heads,  knives,  perforators,  stone 
balls,  hammerstones,  notched  pebble  weights,  grooved  granite  axes  and 
celts  and  hammers,  scrapers,  pipes,  paint  cups  and  pieces  of  ochre, 
gorgets  and  other  ceremonial  artifacts  are  very  numerous;  also  burned 
charcoal  and  burned  and  disintegrated  stones  from  fire  places. 

Fragments  of  pottery,  shell,  sand  and  quartz  tempered,  are  particu- 
larly numerous.  Articles  of  bone  are  easily  preserved  in  sand,  which 
in  less  porous  soils  would  soon  decay.  Bone  awls,  needles,  tubes, 
barbed  harpoons,  bears'  teeth  and  bears'  and  birds'  claws,  jawbones  of 
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the  pickerel  and  other  fish,  "lucky"  or  jewel  stones  of  the  sheepshead 
perch,  heaps  of  the  common  clam  shell,  the  columella  of  the  conch 
shell,  the  shells  of  various  small  land  snails,  and  the  ordinary  wampun, 
bone  and  shell  beads  have  been  found  in  large  quantities. 

But  far  more  precious  in  the  estimation  of  the  collector  are  the  arti- 
cles of  copper,  of  which  perhaps  more  than  one  thousand  have  been 
recovered  and  preserved  from  this  site  alone.  Arrow  and  spear  points 
of  various  designs,  knives,  chisels,  hoes,  axes,  celts,  rods,  spuds,  gouges, 
adzes,  awls  and  drills,  needles,  hundreds  of  fishhooks,  and  other  non- 
descript implements  whose  uses  remain  unknown  have  been  found.  Far 
less  in  number  are  the  articles  once  used  as  ornaments  such  as  rings, 
earrings,  bracelets,  crescents,  gorgets  and  pendants,  but  most  numerous 
of  all  rolled  copper  beads.  No  place  of  a  like  area  in  the  world  has 
yielded  a  richer  harvest  in  copper  relics  than  this  village  site.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers  has  made  the  study  of  copper  implements  and 
ornaments  a  life  study,  and  has  succeeded  in  amassing  one  of  the  finest 
and  largest  collections  in  the  United  States. 

One  grave  opened  in  1898  near  Molasses  creek,  contained  fragments  of 
human  bones  and  an  extraordinary  lot  of  implements,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  leaf  shaped  blanks  and  points,  one  stone  bead, 
a  flint  knife  ten  and  one-half  inches  long,  a  copper  spear  exhibiting  evi- 
dence of  cloth  wrapping,  sixty-eight  small  copper  beads,  and  a  necklace 
of  forty-seven  large  copper  beads.  It  is  likely  that  these  represented  the 
worldly  possessions  of  the  Indian  with  the  fragments  of  whose  bones, 
they  were  found. 

Indications  of  contact  with  white  traders  are  also  very  noticeable, 
such  as, — fragments  of  brass  kettles,  pewter  spoons,  iron  knives,  bullet 
moulds,  gun  barrels  and  gun-stock  ornaments,  fire  steels,  gun-flints, 
hawks'  bells,  trade  axes  and  hoes,  perforated  thimbles,  once  part  of  some 
necklace,  metal  buttons,  cheap  metal  rings  and  earrings,  a  purse  con- 
taining old  American  and  Spanish  coins,  plain  and  ornamental  clay 
pipes  and  pipe-stems,  colored  glass  and  porcelain  beads,  fragments  of 
crockery,  old  style  eyeless  fish  hooks,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  other 
miscellaneous  objects  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Indians  of  Two  Rivers  were  mostly  of  the  Ottawa  and  Pottawot- 
tomie  tribes.  The  Chippewa  Indian  name  of  Two  Rivers  is  Neshoto, 
meaning  twins.  Old  Chief  Mishicot  (Hairy  Leg),  an  Ottawa,  was  the 
most  noted  of  the  Indians  of  this  vicinity.  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Y.  Mexico's  mother. 

Another  well  known  personage  was  Katoose,  or  Cutnose,  a  Pottawotto- 
mie.  That  Indians  on  the  whole  have  made  substantial  progress,  is  veri- 
fied in  the  son  of  the  blanket  Indian  Katoose,  Skeesuck.  On  reaching 
manhood,  he  worked  on  boats,  gradually  drifting  East,  and  settling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  married  a  Mohawk  girl, 
and  in  time  became  engineer  in  the  W.  H.  Page  wood  type  factory. 
When  this  concern  was  bought  up  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Hamilton  Com- 
pany of  Two  Rivers,  Jerome  Skeesuck  related  to  a  representative  of  the 
latter  company  the  story  of  his  life.  He  died  recently  leaving  a  son  be- 
sides his  widow. 

Captain  J.  V.  Edwards,  who  in  the  late  thirties  built  a  fishing  shack 
on  the  beach  at  Two  Rivers,  often  related  the  following  anecdote:  On 
one  of  their  occasional  feasts  the  Indians  as  usually  indulged  freely  in 
fire-water.  In  a  fit  of  frenzy  a  husband  killed  his  wife.  Her  brother 
living  at  the  Rapids  was  immediately  notified.  He  ran  along  the  beach 
to  Two  Rivers  without  stopping,  eager  for  revenge.  His  father  at- 
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tempted  in  vain  to  restrain  the  son.  The  murderer  in  the  meantime  an- 
ticipating his  fate,  lay  down  in  the  sand  where  the  brother  found  him. 
Shoving  his  own  father  impatiently  aside  he  placed  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun  to  the  murderer's  head  and  blew  out  his  brains.  He  was  seized  by 
the  Indians  and  confined  in  a  wigwam,  while  a  council  of  the  leading 
men  deliberated  over  his  fate.  He  was  told  to  leave,  and  was  never 
heard  from  again.  Such  is  Indian  justice. 

The  rendering  of  fish  oil,  for  which  a  market  had  been  created  by  the 
advent  of  the  whites,  was  an  important  industry.  The  Indians  of  Two 
Riyers,  as  well  as  those  from  Rapids  and  the  Forks,  frequently  came  to 
Manitowoc  in  large  numbers,  and  camped  around  the  store  of  old  Colonel 
Peleg  Glover  at  the  corner  of  York  and  6th  Streets.  Glover  was  an  old 
Indian  trader,  who  could  talk  with  them  freely  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  consequently  received  a  large  share  of  their  trade.  They 
exchanged  venison,  fish  oil,  baskets  and  other  things  for  knives,  ammu- 
nition, cloth  and  other  necessary  goods. 

They  continued  to  revisit  their  old  haunts  for  many  years  after  their 
removal  to  the  Menominee  and  other  reservations.  On  these  periodical 
visits,  they  called  on  some  of  their  white  acquaintances  of  former  years, 
while  the  squaws  brought  baskets,  bead-work,  and  other  trinkets  which 
they  sold  here. 

The  entire  territory  comprising  this  village,  about  ten  square  miles 
in  all,  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  agriculture.  It  has  now  been  bought  up 
by  private  parties,  who  have  organized  under  the  name  of  Two  Rivers 
Gun  Club,  and  who  have  made  of  it  a  game  preserve. 


OTHER  ADDRESSES. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers  followed  the  preceding 
speaker  with  a  scholarly  address  on  the  suhject  of  "The  Edu- 
cational Value  of  American  Museums."  The  speaker  consid- 
ered at  length  the  remarkable  growth  in  recent  years  in  our 
country  of  the  museum  idea,  the  great  progress  now  being 
made  by  national,  state  and  municipal  institutions  of  this  char- 
acter, and  their  great  value  to  nati'onal  education.  He  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  to  what  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeo- 
logical Society  have  done  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
public  museums  and  collections  in  Wisconsin. 

Brief  addresses  were  also  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  Wen/  and 
Mr.  A.  T.  Lohman.  The  program  closed  with  some  entertain- 
ing reminiscences  by  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Hartwell,  a  pioneer  resi- 
dent of  Gfennania,  in  Marquette  county 

Mr.  W.  W.  Oilman,  .Mr.  K.  II.  B.-ckrr  nnd  Mr.  C;  M.  Brown 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draught  appropriate  resoln- 
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the  pickerel  and  other  fish,  "lucky"  or  jewel  stones  of  the  sheepshead 
perch,  heaps  of  the  common  clam  shell,  the  columella  of  the  conch 
shell,  the  shells  of  various  small  land  snails,  and  the  ordinary  wampun, 
bone  and  shell  beads  have  been  found  in  large  quantities. 

But  far  more  precious  in  the  estimation  of  the  collector  are  the  arti- 
cles of  copper,  of  which  perhaps  more  than  one  thousand  have  been 
recovered  and  preserved  from  this  site  alone.  Arrow  and  spear  points 
of  various  designs,  knivec,  chisels,  hoes,  axes,  celts,  rods,  spuds,  gouges, 
adzes,  awls  and  drills,  needles,  hundreds  of  fishhooks,  and  other  non- 
descript implements  whose  uses  remain  unknown  have  been  found.  Far 
less  in  number  are  the  articles  once  used  as  ornaments  such  as  rings, 
earrings,  bracelets,  crescents,  gorgets  and  pendants,  but  most  numerous 
of  all  rolled  copper  beads.  No  place  of  a  like  area  in  the  world  has 
yielded  a  richer  harvest  in  copper  relics  than  this  village  site.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers  has  made  the  study  of  copper  implements  and 
ornaments  a  life  study,  and  has  succeeded  in  amassing  one  of  the  finest 
and  largest  collections  in  the  United  States. 

One  grave  opened  in  1898  near  Molasses  creek,  contained  fragments  of 
human  bones  and  an  extraordinary  lot  of  implements,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  leaf  shaped  blanks  and  points,  one  stone  bead, 
a  flint  knife  ten  and  one-half  inches  long,  a  copper  spear  exhibiting  evi- 
dence of  cloth  wrapping,  sixty-eight  small  copper  beads,  and  a  necklace 
of  forty-seven  large  copper  beads.  It  is  likely  that  these  represented  the 
worldly  possessions  of  the  Indian  with  the  fragments  of  whose  bones, 
they  were  found. 

Indications  of  contact  with  white  traders  are  also  very  noticeable, 
such  as, — fragments  of  brass  kettles,  pewter  spoons,  iron  knives,  bullet 
moulds,  gun  barrels  and  gun-stock  ornaments,  fire  steels,  gun-flints, 
hawks'  bells,  trade  axes  and  hoes,  perforated  thimbles,  once  part  of  some 
necklace,  metal  buttons,  cheap  metal  rings  and  earrings,  a  purse  con- 
taining old  American  and  Spanish  coins,  plain  and  ornamental  clay 
pipes  and  pipe-stems,  colored  glass  and  porcelain  beads,  fragments  of 
crockery,  old  style  eyeless  fish  hooks,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  other 
miscellaneous  objects  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Indians  of  Two  Rivers  were  mostly  of  the  Ottawa  and  Pottawot- 
tomie  tribes.  The  Chippewa  Indian  name  of  Two  Rivers  is  Neshoto, 
meaning  twins.  Old  Chief  Mishicot  (Hairy  Leg),  an  Ottawa,  was  ihr 
most  noted  of  the  Indians  of  this  vicinity.  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Benjamin  Y.  Mexico's  mother. 

Another  well  known  personage  was  Katoose,  or  Cutnose,  a  Pottawotto- 
mie.  That  Indians  on  the  whole  have  made  substantial  progress,  is  veri- 
fied in  the  son  of  the  blanket  Indian  Katoose,  Skeesuck.  On  reaching 
manhood,  he  worked  on  boats,  gradually  drifting  East,  and  settling  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  married  a  Mohawk  girl, 
and  in  time  became  engineer  in  the  W.  H.  Page  wood  type  factory. 
When  this  concern  was  bought  up  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Hamilton  Com- 
pany of  Two  Rivers,  Jerome  Skeesuck  related  to  a  representative  of  the 
latter  company  the  story  of  his  life.  He  died  recently  leaving  a  son  be- 
sides his  widow. 

Captain  J.  V.  Edwards,  who  in  the  late  thirties  built  a  fishing  shack 
on  the  beach  at  Two  Rivers,  often  related  the  following  anecdote:  On 
one  of  their  occasional  feasts  the  Indians  as  usually  indulged  freely  in 
fire-water.  In  a  fit  of  frenzy  a  husband  killed  his  wife.  Her  brother 
living  at  the  Rapids  was  immediately  notified.  He  ran  along  the  beach 
to  Two  Rivers  without  stopping,  eager  for  revenge.  His  father  at- 
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tempted  in  vain  to  restrain  the  son.  The  murderer  in  MIC  meantime  an- 
ticipating his  fate,  lay  down  in  the  sand  where,  the  brother  found  him. 
Shoving  his  own  father  impatiently  aside  lie  pla<  ed  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun  to  the  murderer's  head  and  blew  out.  his  brains,  lie  was  seized  by 
the  Indians  and  confined  in  a  wigwam,  while  a  council  of  the  leading 
men  deliberated  over  his  fate.  He  was  told  to  leave,  and  was  never 
heard  from  again.  Such  is  Indian  justice. 

The  rendering  of  fish  oil,  for  which  a  market  had  been  created  by  the 
advent  of  the  whites,  was  an  important  industry.  The  Indians  of  Two 
Riyers,  as  well  as  those  from  Rapids  and  the  Forks,  frequently  came  to 
Manitowoc  in  large  numbers,  and  camped  around  the  store  of  old  Colonel 
Peleg  Glover  at  the  corner  of  York  and  6th  Streets.  Glover  was  an  old 
Indian  trader,  who  could  talk  with  them  freely  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  consequently  received  a  large  share  of  their  trade.  They 
exchanged  venison,  fish  oil,  baskets  and  other  things  for  knives,  ammu- 
nition, cloth  and  other  necessary  goods. 

They  continued  to  revisit  their  old  haunts  for  many  years  after  their 
removal  to  the  Menominee  and  other  reservations.  On  these  periodical 
visits,  they  called  on  some  of  their  white  acquaintances  of  former  years, 
while  the  squaws  brought  baskets,  bead-work,  and  other  trinkets  which 
they  sold  here. 

The  entire  territory  comprising  this  village,  about  ten  square  miles 
in  all,  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  agriculture.  It  has  now  been  bought  up 
by  private  parties,  who  have  organized  under  the  name  of  Two  Rivers 
Gun  Club,  and  who  have  made  of  it  a  game  preserve. 


OTHER  ADDRESSES. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers  followed  the  preceding 
speaker  with  a  scholarly  address  on  the  subject  of  "The  Edu- 
cational Value  of  American  Museums."  The  speaker  consid- 
ered at  length  the  remarkable  growth  in  recent  years  in  our 
country  of  the  museum  idea,  the  great  progress  now  being 
made  by  national,  state  and  municipal  institutions  of  this  char- 
acter, and  their  great  value  to  national  education.  He  paid 
a  glowing  tribute  to  what  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeo- 
logical Society  have  done  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
public  museums  and  collections  in  Wisconsin. 

Brief  addresses  were  also  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  \Vcnx  and 
Mr.  A.  T.  Lohman.  The  program  closed  with  some  entertain- 
ing reminiscences  by  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Hartwell,  a  pioneer  resi- 
dent of  ({ermanin.  in  Manjuetle  county 

Mr.  W.  W.  Oilman,  Mr.  K.  H-  B<'<'krr  ami  Mr.  d  Iv  Brown 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draught  appropriate  n-sohi- 
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tions  extending  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  all  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  great  success  of  the  meeting.  These  were  pre- 
sented and  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, — That  the  grateful  thanks  of  The  Wisconsin  Arch- 
eological  Society  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Manitowoc 
County  Historical  Society,  to  Rev.  Father  E.  Diebele  and  the 
members  of  the  Salvatorian  Order  at  St.  Nazianz,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  local  entertainment  committee  of  Manitowoc 
and  Two  Rivers,  for  their  very  cordial  reception  and  unstinted 
hospitality,  and  their  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  stay  of  its 
members  and  friends  among  them  both  pleasant  and  highly 
instructive. 

That  our  gratitude  is  especially  deserved  by  the  Messrs. 
Judge  Emi'l  Baensch,  Dr.  Louis  Falge,  Mr.  II.  George  Schuette, 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Plumb,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hamil- 
ton, Mr.  Gus  C.  Kirst,  Mayor  Conrad  Baetz,  Mayor  H.  Stolz, 
Rev.  E.  Diebele  and  other  local  friends. 

Our  two  days  state  assembly  is  drawing  to  a  close  but.  fond 
memories  of  its  meetings  and  pilgrimages  will  remain  with  us 
until  we  have  joined  those  whose  monuments  and  memorials 
we  are  interested  in  studying  and  preserving. 


THOSE  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  is  an  incomplete  list  of  those  in  attendance 
at  the  assembly: 

Prof.  Julius  Tornry,  Miss  ( 'lam  'Forney,  Dr*  S.  A.  Barrett,  Miss 
Minna  Kunkell,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Ward,  Hon.  C.  E.  Estabrook, 
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Mrs.  Estella  M.  Wengler,  Dr.  W.  H.  Brown,  Mr.  H.  G.  Saner 
and  Mr.  Karl  Aicheleii  of  Milwaukee;  Mr.  J.  P«  Schumacher, 
Mr.  Charles  Lecomte,  Mr.  A.  C.  Neville,  Misses  Deborah  and 
Sarah  G.  Martin,  Miss  Eleonor  Gunn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  F. 
Sutton,  and  Misses  Minnie  and  Margaret  Kelleher  of  Green 
Bay;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Gilmaii,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  E.  Brown, 
Madison;  Mr.  Towne  L.  Miller,  Ripon;  Mr.  IT.  L.  Skavlem, 
Janesville,  Mr.  Robert  II.  Becker,  Beloit;  Mr.  II.  J.  Reuping, 
Fond  du  Lac.  Mr.  D.  L.  Richards,  Waukesha;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Cole,  Baraboo;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  N.  Leonard  Depere;  Dr. 
A.  V.  De  Nevue,  Tischs  Mills.  Dr.  Alphonse  Gerend,  Cato ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Miller  and  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Fox,  Appleton ;  Mr. 
Udell  Koch,  Hartford;  Hon.  Samuel  N.  Hartwell,  Germania; 
Mr.  H.  T.  Rhine,  Portage;  Mr.  A.  R.  Lloyd,  Platteville;  Mrs. 
F.  C.  French,  Ea,u  Claire;  Mrs.  Mary  "V\f.  Merrill,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Mr.  0.  L.  Sponsler,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Dr.  J.  0.  Kinnaman, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.;  Hon.  Emil  Baensch,  Dr.  Louis  Falge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Plumb,  Mr.  H.  Geo.  Schuette,  Hon. 
Henry  Stoltze,  Prof.  P.  J.  Zimmers,  Mr.  Gus  C,  Kirst,  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Anderson,  Mr.  H.  F.  Kelley,  Prof.  J.  A.  Book,  Dr. 
Max  Staehle,  Miss  Helen  Platt,  Dr.  E.  J.  Kapitan,  Mr.  Fred 
Schuette,  Dr.  F.  J.  E.  Westgate,  Miss  Jean  Anderson,  Mr.  Con- 
rad Werra,  Mr.  L.  J.  Anderson,  Mr.  B.  Umhoefer,  Miss  Eleanor 
Gielow  of  Manitowoc,  and  Hon.  Conrad  Baetz,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  P.  Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Gus  C.  Kirst,  Prof. 
W.  J.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Lohman  of  Two  Rivers. 

The  very  artistic  programs  of  the  assembly  were  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers. 
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TREMPEALEAU,  VEBNON  AND  CRAWFORD 
COUNTY  NOTES 


TOWNE   L.    MILLER 

These  archaeological  notes  were  obtained  by  1h<>  writer  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  canoe  trip  made  with  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Lamb 
of  Mondovi  down  the  shore  of  the  Mississippi  and  a  short  dis- 
tance up  the  Wisconsin  river  during  the  month  of  June,  1912. 
Although  somewhat  incomplete  it  is  thought  that  they  may 
prove  helpful  to  other  investigators  visiting  the  districts  en- 
tered. 

In  Trempealeau  county  Mr.  George  H.  Squier  has  already 
accomplished  some  valuable  work  for  the  state,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  preparing  a  report  for  the  society  of  researches 
conducted  by  him  during  the  summer  of  1912  in  this  and  ad- 
joining portions  of  Jackson  and  Buffalo  counties.  Tn  a  paper 
published  by  him  in  the  January,  1905,  issue  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archeologist  a  report  is  made  on  the  archaeology  of  the  re- 
gion about  Trempealeau  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  La 
Crosse  county.  In  Vernon  and  parts  of  Crawford  county  fer- 
tile fields  await  the  careful  investigator. 

TREMPEALEAU  COUNTY. 

Mt.  Trempealeau  Mounds. — On  the  southeast  ridge  of  Mt. 
Trempealeau  are  three  conical  mounds.  These  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  considerable  distances.  All  haw  been  ex- 
cavated. One  was  investigated  by  a  party  consisting  of  Dr. 
K.  D.  Pierce  of  Tn-m |><-a Iran.  KYv.  K  A.  (Jilmore  of  Madison, 
and  Mr.  Earl  Hensel  of  Whitehall,  on  April  27,  1912. 


Trenun-aleau,  Vernon  amf  Crawford  County 


The  following  notes  arc  taken  from  a  report  prepared  by 
Rev.  Gilmore : 

"This  mound  is  located  on  a  saddle  at  an  elevation  of  about 
MO  feet  above  the  river.  It  was  constructed  ol  light  sandy 
soil  and  was  about  \"2  feet,  in  diameter  and  slightly  over  two 
J'eet.  high.  ]ts  elevation  must  originally  have  been  ^renter. 
Being  in  an  exposed  situation  portions  ol*  it  nnist  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  wind,  investigation  showed  that  an  ex- 
cavation having  a  depth  of  about  three  and  one-half , feet  had 
been  made  beneath  the  original  surface  at  the  mound's  center. 
Around  the  edge  of  this  pit  small  boulders,  carried  up  from 
the  water's  edge  have  been  laid,  several  courses  high,  to  form 
a  rude  chamber.  On  the  floor  of  this  chamber  parts  of  six 
skeletons  were  found.  With  these  were  two  skulls,  one  being 
of  an  abnormal  shape.  The  bones  were  in  a  fair  state  of  pres- 
ervation. No  pottery  or  implements  accompanied  these  re- 
mains." 

At  one  point  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  the  writer  found  chert 
and  quartzite  chips  and  fragments  scattered  over  a  small  area, 
indicating  the  site  of  an  Indian  stone  age  workshop. 

Bench  Mounds. — On  the  first  bench,  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Mt.  Trempealeau,  above  the  Burlington  tracks,  is  a  group  of 
conical  mounds.  Sixteen  were  found.  These  earthworks  have 
been  excavated  by  various  unknown  parties  of  relic  hunters". 
Mention  its  made  of  these  mounds  by  Mr.  (ieo.  II.  Squier  in 
the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  (v.  4,  p.  26). 

Mount  Brady  Mounds. — At  the  base  of  Mt.  Brady  near  the 
railroad  tracks,  at  a  distance  of  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
southeast  of  Trempealeau  bay,  are  two  small  conical  mounds, 
Both  have  been  excavated,  but  nothing  could  be  learned  of  the 
results. 

On  the  crest  of  the  same  elevation  are  two  conical  mounds. 
These  are  each  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  One  is  figured  in 
plate  f>.  This  mound  was  excavated  by  parties  reputed  to  be 
connected  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  human  bones 
disinterred.  The  other  has  not  been  disturbed. 
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M<.  n>if  Brady  Road  Mounds. — On  the  road  to  Mt.  Brady,  at 
a  distance  of  about  one  mile  northeast  of  Trempealeau,  are 
two  conical  mounds.  They  lie  between  the  wagon  road  and 
railroad  and  are  about  12  feet  in  diameter.  One,  on  the  edge 
of  the  right-of-way,  has  been  cut  in  two  by  the  railroad.  In 
this  mound  a  skeleton  was  found  at  a  depth  of  about  3  feet 
below  the  crest.  Some  of  these  bones  lay  on  the  surface  oi' 
the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit.  These  mounds 
were  constructed  of  surface  soil. 

Brady  Group. — In  front  of  the  Brady  residence  is  a  group  of 
seventeen  conical  mounds.  They  are  in  a  pasture  between  the 
house  and  the  railroad  track.  The  highest  of  these  mounds 
has  an  elevation  at  its  middle  of  about  4  feet.  All  of  these 
mounds  have  been  excavated.  In  one  large  mound  on  the  top 
of  a  small  hill  east  of  the  house  20  skeletons,  or  parts  of  Unit 
number  of  skeletons,  are  said  to  have  been  found.  In  a  culti- 
vated field  west  of  the  mounds  evidences  of  a  camp  site  con- 
sisting of  potsherds  and  chert  flakes  and  fragments  were 
found  by  Mr.  Lamb. 

Trowbridge  Farm  Mounds. — We  were  directed  to  these  mounds 
by  Mr.  Squier.  They  are  located  on  the  east  side  of  Trem- 
pealeau bay,  north  of  Mt.  Brady.  Four  mounds  are  on  the 
crest  of  a  ridge  among  underbrush.  They  are  oval  in  form 
and  of  large  size.  In  the  rear  of  these  earthworks  on  the 
slope  of  a  rtdge  are  seventeen  smaller  conical  mounds.  On  the 
western  portion  of  the  same  farm  is  another  group  of  mounds. 

Nichols  Mound. — An  oval  mound  is  located  on  the  Wm.  Nichols 
place,  two  miles  east  of  Trempealeau.  (Plate  3)  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist,  Vol.  5,  p.  392. 

VERNON  COUNTY 

GENOA  TOWNSHIP 

Genoa  Mounds. — On  a  ridge  at  a  distance  of  one-quarter  mile 
south  of  Genoa  is  a  conical  mound.  It  is  about  5  tVH  limh 
and  25  feet  in  diameter.  This  mound  was  opened  by  a  Mr. 
Andrew  Masson  who  found  a  skeleton  accompanied  by  a  stone 
pipe  and  pottery  vessel.  No  further  information  concerning 
the  exact  results  of  his  digging  could  be  obtained. 


Trempealeau,   Vernon   and   Cnuvfonl  County   Notes. 


At  a  distance  of  about  100  feet  south  of:  this  one  is  another 
conical  mound.  This  is  about  10  feet  in  diameter. 

Bird  Effigy. — A  bird-shaped  mound  is  located  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Fred  Kuehne,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bad  Axe  valley. 
This  effigy  is  of  the  most  common  type  of  bird  mound  with 
wings  extending  out  straight  from  the  body.  Its  body  is  60 
feet  in  length.  Its  head  is  toward  the  west.  A  short  distance 
northeast  of  it  are  three  small  conical  mounds. 

River  Road  Mounds. — A  group  of  mounds  was  formerly  lo- 
cated on  the  river  road  at  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Genoa.  According  to  Mr.  Albert  Schubert  of  Genoa 
these  are  now  obliterated.  On  this  same  road,  near  the  fore- 
going, are  two  conical  mounds  of  small  dimensions. 

Shumway  Mounds. — On  the  Mack  Shumway  place,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  road  south  of  Genoa,  are  four  conical  mounds. 
One  has  been  excavated.  Two  conical  mounds  are  on  the 
Hiram  Shumway  place  on  the  river  flat  on  the  north  branch 
of  the  Bad  Axe.  One  is  of  large  sii'/e. 

Powell  Mounds. — A  large  conical  mound  is  situated  west  of 
the  "W.  W.  Powell  buildings,  in  the  Bad  Axe  valley. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 
SENECA  TOWNSHIP 

Caya  Farm  Groups. — The  following  earthworks  are  located  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Frank  Caya,  in  Section  30 : 

In  a  wooded  pasture  on  the  first  bench  in  the  rear  of  his 
house  are  several  small  conical-  mounds.  On  the  Mississippi 
River  ridge  one-quarter  mile  south  of  his  house  are  three  large 
mounds  of  the  same  kind.  The  largest  is  30  feet  in  diameter 
and  over  6  feet  high.  On  the  edge  of  a  cultivated  field  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  house  are  twro  large  conical  mounds.  On  the 
bluff  north  of  the  house  is  a  bird  effigy  having  a  wingspread  of 
about  100  feet.  Traces  of  a  fireplace  were  found  in  a  culti- 
vated field  at  a  distance  of  one-eighth  mile  south  of  the  house. 
Mr.  Caya  reports  that  when  the  Burlington  railroad  was  en- 
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gaged  in  grading  at  the  base  of  the  river  bluff  near  his  house 
a  burial  place  was  disturbed,  about  20  skeletons  being  disin- 
terred. 

On  the  crest  of  a  hill  in  Section  :i:{,  at  the  southern  line  of 
the  township,  is  a  group  of  five  conical  earthworks.  These 
average  about  7  feet  in  height  and  .">(>  feet  in  diainet er. 

BRIDGEPORT  TOWNSHIP 

Bridyport  Mounds. — A  group  of  six  conical  earthworks  is  lo- 
cated at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile  west  of  Bridgeport.  Of 
these  there  appears  to  be  no  previous  state  record.  Near  the 
mounds  in  a  field,  are  indications  of  an  Indian  camp  site. 


Taylor  County  Notes. 


TAYLOR  COUNTY  NOTES 


ALBERT    O.    BARTON. 

Probably  because  of  its  distance  inland  from  the  great 
waterway  and  because  of  1lie  absence  of  large  lakes  Taylor 
county  can  show  but  comparatively  IV \v  evidenc.es  of  aborig- 
inal  occupation.  The  greater  part  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  county  is  wild  and  unsettled,  covered  with  dense  under- 
brush, and  consequently  difficult  of  access  for  archaeological 
exploration.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
western  part  of  the  county. 

The  principal  streams  entering  the  county  are  the  Jump,  Yel- 
low. Black  and  Rib  rivers.  It  is  along  the  shores  of  these  es- 
pecially, and  of  a  number  of  lakes  in  the  northeastern  corner 
of  the  county,  that  future  exploration  should  be  undertaken. 
The  single  archaeological  record  which  the  Wisconsin  Arche- 
ological  society  has  heretofore  possessed  from  Taylor  county 
is  of  a  group  of  three  conical  mounds  located  about  two  miles 
west  of  Sawyers  Dam,  in  Section  26  of  Grover  township  re- 
ported on  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dunn,  in  the  Taylor  County  Star 
News  of  May  22,  1908.  The  smallest  mound  is  located  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  section  near  the  creek,  the  second 
is  near  the  center  of  the  section,  and  the  third  near  the  south 
quarter  post.  They  have  not  been  exploded. 

The  items  here  listed  were  obtained  by  the  contributor  (lin- 
ing the  month  of  October,  1912.  A  conical  mound  is  reported 
to  exist  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  on  the  George  Bond  farm 
near  the  village  of  Perkinstown  in  Grover  township.  On  the 
farm  of  Mrs.  F.  N.  Norton,  in  the  same  township,  is  an  old 
Indian  burial  ground. 
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On  the  so-railed  Imli;m  "farm"  in  McKinlev  township  a, 
small  group  of  similar  e.-irtlnvorks  is  said  to  be  Inrah-d.  The 
Chippewa  camped  here  in  recent  times. 

An  Indian  camp  site  and  cemetery*  is  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Yellow  river  in  section  15,  in  Molitor  township.  A 
mound  is  reported  to  exist  in  the  woods  near  the  east  bank  of 
the  Black  river  at  a  distance  of  fcbout  three  miles  north  of 
Medford,  in  section  10,  of  the  township  of  the  same  name. 
Flint  arrow  and  spearpoints  have  been  found  abont  the  shores 
of  Rib  lake,  in  Rib  Lake  township,  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  county.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  sites  of  early  In- 
dian camps  will  be  discovered  here. 

It  is  recommended  that  during  the  coining  summer  a  prop- 
erly equipped  expedition  be  sent  to  conduct  researches  in  this 
county.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Logan,  county 
surveyor,  for  some  of  the  notes  and  clues  herein  offered. 


Potato  Lake,  Rusk  Otounty  Mounds. 


POTATO  LAKE,  RUSK  COUNTY  MOUNDS 


DR.    W.    H.    BAILEY 

The  group  of  Indian  mounds  shown,  in  Figure  1  is  located 
on  lot  3,  section  23,  township  33,  on  the  west  shore  of  Potato  lake, 
in  Rusk  county,  Wisconsin.  The  mounds  are  on  a,  point 
elevated  about  125  feet  above  the  lake.  About  half  of  the 
mounds  were  under  cultivation  ten  years  ago.  Since  the  pine 
was  removed  the  land  upon  which  the  other  mounds  are  situated 
has  grown  up  to  brush  and  oak,  poplar  and  jack  pine  trees. 
All  of  this  land  was  once  covered  with  a  dense  pine  forest.  The 
pine  was  logged  some  thirty-five  years  ago.  There  are  forty 
mounds  in  the  group,  three  of  which  are  oval  and  the  remainder 
conical  in  shape. 

The  dimensions  (in  feet)  of  these  mounds  are  as  follows: 

Number         Diameter  Length  Width  Height 

1  12  . .  . .  3 

2  16  ..  ..  4 

3  30  ..  ..  7 

4  12  ..  ..  3 

5  12  ..  ..  5 

6  12  ..  ..  5 

7  -16  ..  ..  6 

8  10          ..  ..  3 

9  12          ..          ..  3 

10  15  ..  ..  5 

11  10  ..  ..  3 

12  14  ..  ..  5 

13  16  ..  ..  6 

14  12  ..  ..  4 

15  ..  30  18  5 

16  12  ..  ..  3 

17  ..  30  15  4 

18  10  . .  .  .  3 

19  16  . .  .  .  3 

20  16  ..  ..  6 

21  12  ..  ..  2^ 

22  16  ..  ..  5 

23  20  ,,  ,,  4 


M 
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36 

20 
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4 

37 
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16 
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14 

3 
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20 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  the  largest  of  the  conical 
earthworks  is  30  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  and  the 
smallest  10  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  high.  All  appear  to  be 
constructed  of  surface  soil.  Most  of  the  mounds  have  been 
rifled  by  relic  hunters,  and  human  bones  lie  scattered  about 
in  their  vicinity.  Four  of  the  mounds  were  excavated  by  the 
writer  and  Mr.  Edward  Reister  of  Chippewa  Falls.  They  con- 
tained a  few  scattered  bones  and  teeth.  The  interments  ap- 
pear to  have  been  bone  burials.  A  few  fragments  of  pottery 
were  found  with  these,  and  in  one  mound  a  small  quantity  of 
red  paint. 

At  "A"  near  the  center  of  the  group  is  a  circular  pit  hav- 
ing a  diameter  at  the  top  of  8  feet.  It  is  at  present  about  10 
feet  deep.  A  similar  pit  is  located  at  "B,"  at  the  southern 
edge  of  the  group.  This  pit  is  about  6  feet  deep.  These  pits 
are  thought  to  have  been  excavated  by  the  Indians  for  use  as 
storage  pits.  Settlers  state  that  they  were  here  when  the  first 
white  men  came  to  this  region. 

An  old  Indian  trail  beginning  near  the  lake  shore  passes  by 
the  mounds  and  leads  northward  to  a  peninsula.  In  modern 
times  the  Chippewa  Indians  camped  on  this  peninsula  and  at 
its  base.  Near  its  point  is  a  pit  similar  to  those  described. 
On  Spring  island,  a  small  body  of  land  east  of  the  point,  is 
another  pit.  Near  the  western  end  of  this  island  indications 
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of  a  camp  and  workshop  site  occur.  On  Squaw  Point,  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  lake,  pieces  of  pottery  and  bones  have  been 
dug  up,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  camp  site. 

A  large  blue  hornstone  disk,  two  grooved  stone  axes  and  many 
quartzite  arrowpoints  in  the  writer's  cabinet  have  been  found 
about  Chain  lake.  Pits  similar  to  those  noted  have  also  been  lo- 
cated on  both  the  east  and  west  shores  of  this  lake. 

The  plat  of  the  group  of  mounds  at  Potato  Lake  was  pre- 
pared by  the  writer  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Duncan, 
the  well-known  surveyor  of  Chippewa  Falls,  on  October  20, 
1912.  The  land  upon  which  they  are  located  is  the  property 
of  the  Joas  Investment  Co.,  of  the  same  city. 

Another  group  of  mounds  is  reported  to  exist  on  the  shore  of 
Bear  lake,  about  three  miles  west  of  Potato  lake. 
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LA  CROSSE  AND  MONROE  COUNTY 
NOTES 


CHARLES  E.   BROWN 

The  La  Crosse  county  notes  were  obtained  during  a  visit  to 
La  Crosse  and  Onalaska  with  Mr.  Ellis  B.  Usher  and  I* rot*.  A. 
H.  Sanford,  on  August  31,  1912.  The  Monroe  county  sites 
were  inspected  during  the  several  days  following.  Professor 
Sanford  has  consented  to  undertake  for  the  Society  a 
survey  of  the  archaeology  of  La  Crosse  county,  which  is  now 
very  desirable. 

LA  CROSSE  COUNTY 
MYRICK  PARK  MOUNDS. 

These  mounds  are  located  in  Myrick  Park,  one  of  the  La 
Crosse  system  of  ci'ty  parks.  They  are  situated  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  park  and  overlook  a  broad  expanse  of  the  La 
Crosse  River  swamp  lands.  They  are  on  level  land  and  are 
sin-rounded  by  scattered  elm  trees.  Two  of  the  original  group 
of  four  mounds  are  still  in  existence.  One  of  these  is  a  conical 
mound  having  a  diameter  of  about  25  feet  and  the  other  an 
effigy  mound.  The  effigy  has  lost  its  caudal  appendage  and 
rear  liimbs.  It  was  thus  mutilated  in  preparing  the  park  drive- 
way in  its  rear.  Of  two  of  the  conical  mounds  only  a  slight 
trace  remains.  Professor  Sanford  has  kindly  offered  to  see 
to  it  that  the  now  remaining  mounds  of  this  once  interesting 
group  are  marked  by  the  city  with  a  descriptive  tablet. 

The  following  description   of  Ihc  group  in    Myriek    Park  is 
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given  by  Prof.  P.  W.  Putnam,  who  visited  it  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Ellis  B.  Usher,  in  August,  1883 : 

"As  our  excursion  was  one  of  general  observation,  only  four  mounds 
in  one  group  were  examined  to  ascertain  their  structure  and  contents. 
This  group  is  situated  in  the  city  park  of  La  Crosse,  and  by  permission 
of  the  authorities  and  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Losey  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Usher  the  mounds  were  carefully  explored,  but  unfortunately  they  had 
been  previously  disturbed.  The  "effigy"  is  of  the  form  known  as  the 
"turtle",  but  it  as  well  represents  the  outstretched  skin  of  a  buffalo  or 
deer.  Associated  with  this  are  three  low  conical  mounds.  In  the 
center  of  the  effigy  mound,  which  is  a  little  over  two  feet  in  height,  the 
remains  of  a  human  skeleton  were  found,  with  which  wrere  fragments 
of  a  pot  and  a  small  chipped  implement.  I  was  informed  that  from 
each  of  the  conical  mounds  human  bones  had  been  taken.  Near  the 
surface  of  one  we  found  the  remains  of  a  skeleton,  which  was  probably 
an  intrusive  burial.  As  the  park  authorities  wished  to  resod  and  pre- 
serve the  mounds,  care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  the  outlines  and  the 
earth  removed  in  the  explorations  was  carefully  replaced.  This  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  record  of  the  finding  of  human  bones  in  an  effigy 
mound,  but  very  few  examinations  of  them  have  been  made  of  wrhich 
we  have  any  account."  (17  Rep.  Peabody  Museum,  1883,  p.  347.) 

LA  CROSSE  CAMP  SITES 

On  a  small  tract  of  prairie  land  at  the  foot  of  Grandad  bluff, 
on  either  side  of  the  country  road,  which  is  an  extension  of 
Main  street,  potsherds  and  flint  chips  are  exposed  on  the  sandy 
soil  and  in  the  "blowouts."  Mi1.  I  slier  states  that  in  former 
days  these  evidences  of  Indian  camp  life  were  much  more 
common  than  to-day.  Arrowpoints  were  frequently  collected 
here  by  the  boys  of  the  vicinity. 

On  this  prairie  now  partly  occupied  by  streets  and  dwellings 
the  famous  Indian  lacrosse  games  took  place  in  the  early  days 
of  Wisconsin  history. 

ONALASKA  BURIALS  AND  VILLAGE  SITE. 

At  Onalaska,  which  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Black 
river,  evidences  of  early  Indian  occupation  are  abundant. 
Stone  implements  and  earthenware  vessels  have  been  and  are 
still  occasionally  recovered  in  grading  and  improving  streets, 
in  digging  cellars,  and  in  cultivating  gardens  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  village.  Burial  places  have  been  disturbed  in  var- 
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ious  places  along  and  back  from  the  river  hank  from  the  north- 
ern limits  of  the  city  to  as  far  south  as  the  Onalaska  bravery. 
One  of  these  burial  places  Mr.  Ellis  B.  Usher  remembers  to 
have  been  located  011  the  river  bank  in  the  rear  of  the  C.  &  N. 
W.  depot  and  the  Oiialaska  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.  building-,  be- 
tween the  tracks  of  this  railroad  and  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 
With  them  many  implements  were  found.  These  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  crani'a  here  secured  came  into  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Sparks,  the  village  physician.  These  burials  were  un- 
earthed i!n  constructing  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  roadbed.  In  1872,  in 
digging  a  basement  for  a  house  near  the  Charles  Hall  place 
on  Third  Street,  Mr.  F.  E.  Nichols  unearthed  eleven  skeletons. 

In  grading  Third  Street  other  burials  were  disturbed.  At 
this  time  a  large  pottery  vessel  and  portions  of  several  others 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Hall  near  his  present  residence. 
The  late  Bishop  Knight  while  on  a  visit  to  the  village  was 
given  a  small  pottery  vessel,  which  had  been  unearthed  in  the 
village  limits.  Its  present  whereabouts  is  unknown.  In  July, 
1912,  a  large  pot  was  recovered  in  excavating  the  basement 
for  the  Wright  store  on  Second  street.  This  vessel  is  lOVi 
inches  high,  and  measures  14  inches  across  its  widest  part  and 
10  inches  across  its  mouth.  It  is  shell-tempered  ware  and  has 
two  handles  at  the  neck.  The  scalloped  ornamentation  of  the 
rim  is  made  by  pinching  it  between  the  fingers,  and  the  neck 
from  the  rim  downward  is  ornamented  with  short  linear  de- 
pressions also  probably  made  with  the  fingers.  This  pot  was 
buried,  it  is  stated,  at  a  depth  of  about  4  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  On  the  side  of  this  vessel  are  a  number 
of  adhering  patches  of  charcoal.  Near  it  wrere  found  a  num- 
ber of  sandstone  rocks  which  showed  indications  of  having 
formed  part  of  an  aboriginal  fireplace. 

In  grading  for  the  power  house  several  Indian  fireplaces 
were  encountered.  The  stones  comprising  these  were  of  fist 
size  and  larger. 

In  the  State  Historical  Museum  at  Madison  is  a  pottery  ves- 
sel found  at  Onalaska,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  C.  11.  Nichols. 
It  is  about  three  inches  high  and  has  a  small  neck  provided 
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with   two   handles.     The   body   is   rudely    ornamented   with    a 
trailed  and  indented  pattern. 

The  Winnebago  Indians  camped  along  Black  river  just  above 
the  village  in  1850-60. 

ONALASKA  MOUNDS. 

According  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Nichols,  who  remembers  them,  a 
group  of  four  conical  mounds  was  formerly  located  on  a  river 
flat  just  south  of  the  city.  These  were  25  or  more  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  four  or  more  feet  high.  No  trace  of  them  can  now 
be  seen.  This  location  i's  directly  Avest  of  the  present  agricul- 
tural school,  near  the  bank  of  Black  river.  Nothing  could  be 
learned  of  the  nature  of  their  contents. 

L.  H.  Bunnell  mentions  that  there  were  scattered  mounds 
at  different  localities  at  Onalaska.  Of  these  no  information 
was  obtained. 

GREENS  COULEE  GARDEN  BEDS. 

Mr.  Ed.  Randall  of  Onalaska  states  that  a  plot  of  Indian 
garden  beds,  several  acres  in  extent,  is  located  in  this  coulee, 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Onalaska.  We  were  unable  to  visit 
this  location. 

]\!EDARY  CAMP  SITE. 

In  1850-55  the  Winnebago  Indians  camped  at  Medary.  Their 
camping  ground  was  just  below  the  Black  river  wagon  bridge. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Nichols  remembers  their  camping  here. 

RIDGE  TRAIL. 

In  Mr.  I'sher's  boyhood  a  well  defined  Indian  trail  followed 
along  the  top  of  the  (ireens  Coulee  ridge  and  some  hills  in  that 
vicinity.  Tin-  trail  ran  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction. 
It  was  then  very  painly  marked  being  a  foot  in  depth  in 
places.  Some  traces  of  this  trail  we  were  still  able  to  locate 
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on  i  ho  ridge  crest.  Elsewhere  it  h;nl  been  obliterated  by  ero- 
sion, by  the  gradual  filling  into  the  depression  of  leaves  and 
soil,  and  possibly  by  tho  travel  of  cattle.  In  a  cultivated  field 
(.n  the  bank  of  a  mill  pond  in  the  X.  E.  1/4  of  Section  10,  On- 
j->'::ska  township,  a  few  scattered  <piart/.ite  chips,  tho  evidences 
of  the  industry  of  some  aboriginal  arrowmaker  wore  found. 
Hailstone  bluff  rises  in  the  rear  of  this  small  body  of  water, 
which  was  in  former  days  a  temporary  stopping  place  of  oc- 
casional flocks  of  wild  ducks.  The  ridge  trail  passed  over  the 
nearby  hills. 

WEST  SALEM  MOUNDS. 

Two  quite  prominent  conical  mounds  are  located  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  West  Salem 
near  the  La  ( Yosse  River.  These  lie  south  of  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
railroad  track  and  can  be  seen  from  the  train. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 

SPARTA  AND  ANGELO  TOWNSHIPS. 

La    ('rosso   .River   Sites. 

At  various  places  along  both  banks  of  the  La  Crosse  river 
f '  om  the  mill  pond  at  Sparta  as  far  south  as  Angelo  are 
f(  nnd  small  scattered  deposits  of  chert  and  quartzite  chips  left 
by  aboriginal  implement  makers  of  former  days. 

The  quantity  of  such  refuse  material  is  not  however  suffi- 
ciently great  at  any  one  place  to  justify  the  belief  that  these 
places  were  anything  but  very  temporary  stoppi'ng  points.  Of 
such  sites  one  is  on  the  river  bank  near  the  present  Sparta 
power-house,  and  another  on  the  opposite  shore  on  the  edge 
of  a.  strip  of  oak  trees  on  the  Sullivan  place. 

Arrow  and  spearpoints  and  a  celt  and  copper  point  or  two 
have  been  found  along  the  La  Crosse  east  of  the  city.  In  re- 
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cent  years  small    parties   of    Winnebago   occasionally    camped 
along  the  river. 

South  and  west  of  the  city  the  evidences  of  camp  and  work- 
shop sites  are  much  more  abundant  on  both  the  north  and  south 
banks  of  the  river.  They  are  located  on  the  higher  lands 
which  rise  above  the  low,  and  in  places,  swampy  bottom  lands. 
They  are  especially  abundant  in  certain  places  in  the  culti- 
vated fields  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  in  Sections  26,  27 
and  28.  These  lands  rise  in  places  from  10  to  30  or  more  ICct 
above  the  bottoms  and  are  very  sandy.  They  are  being  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  author's  visit  largely  for  the  grow- 
ing of  cucumbers  and  a  small  amount  of  corn,  and  were  re- 
markably free  from  wreeds.  This  made  it  very  easy  to  detect 
and  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  relative  abundance  of 
evidences  of  aboriginal  occupation.  On  a  farm  in  Section  '28,  oc- 
cupying a  series  of  knolls  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river 
valley  to  the  west,  numerous  chert  and  quartzite  chips  and 
fragments,  occasional  potsherds,  and  broken  implements  were 
strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  this  place  the  stones 
employed  in  the  construction  of  fireplaces  were  all  chert  nod- 
ules instead  of  the  hardheads  and  sandstone  rocks  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  on  many  southern  Wisconsin  sites.  The 
quartzite  employed  in  implement  making  wras  almost  entirely 
of  the  light  brown,  grayish  and  white  varieties.  Chert  chips 
and  fragments  were  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  quart- 
zite. Much  of  the  chert  used  here  is  of  a  very  good  quality. 
Most  of  it  is  of  the  whitish  and  grayish  clouded  or  mottled 
chert  found  on  many  southern  Wisconsin  camp  sites  and 
knowrn  to  some  students  as  "Bad  Axe"  flint. 

The  place  or  places  in  Wisconsin  where  the  aboriginal  ar- 
rowmakers  obtained  this  quality  of  chert  remain  to  be  identified. 

A  few  flakes  of  a  pure  white  chert  also  occur.  The  pots- 
herds found  here  are  tempered  with  small  pieces  of  chert. 

When  ornamented  the  decorative  patterns  were  made  by  im 
pressing  cords  or  trailing  a  blunt  or  sharp-pointed  implement 
across  the  soft  clay.     They  appear  to  be  identical  with  those 
borne  my  sherds  from   some   other  southern  Wisconsin   sites. 


I,  a   rrossr  ;in<l   Monroe   County   N'utr.-. 

On  the  sites  visited  on  the  west  side  of  the  si  ream  in  Sections 
21  and  23,  the  evidences  were  similar  to  those  on  tlu>  south 
though  apparently  not  so  abundant.  The  Winnebago  in  early 
days  of  settlement  camped  in  numbers  on  both  sides  of  this 

stream. 

BEAVER  CREEK  SITES  AND 


Sites  where  a  few  quartzite  and  chert  implements  appear 
to  have  been  manufactured  are  found  in  several  places  along 
Beaver  creek,  a  small  stream  which  flows  through  the  city  of 
Sparta,  and  is  tributary  to  the  La  Crosse  river.  One  of  these 
places  is  located  in  a  cultivated  field  adjoining  Woodlawn  Ceme- 
tery on  the  east  side  of  the  country  road  leading  northward 
to  Cataract.  This  field  is  in  places  from  50  to  100  feet  east  and 
-across  the  road  from  the  winding  course  of  the  creek.  A  few 
-arrowpoints  have  been  picked  up  here  and  in  the  gardens 
which  lie  along  either  side  of  the  creek  in  the  city.  On  the  H. 
S.  Davis  place  on  the  wrest  side  of  the  creek  about  one  eighth 
of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  cemetery  is  what  appears  to  be  a 
small  circular  mound.  This  earthwork  is  about  15  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  one  foot  high.  It  is  in  a  strip  of  pasture  and  its 
outline  has  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  feet  of  the  cattle. 
It  lies  within  about  5  feet  of  the  creek  bank  and  within  about 
the  same  number  of  feet  *of  the  wire  fence  surrounding  a  culti- 
Tated  field.  Near  it  on  the  bank  are  four  or  five  oak  trees. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  NOTES 


The  following  persons  have  been  elected  annual  members  of  the  So- 
ciety:— C.  A.  Lamb,  Mondovi;  Alfred  T.  Flint,  A.  O.  Barton,  Marion  C. 
Cranefield,  Madison;  Miss  Jennie  Baker,  Prairie  du  Sac;  L.  M.  Newman, 
Chippewa  Falls;  Prof.  A.  H.  Sanford,  La  Crosse;  G.  M.  Miller,  Apple- 
ton;  W.  C.  Kraatz,  Milwaukee;  W.  A.  Titus,  Fond  du  Lac;  G.  L.  Pasco, 
Ripon;  Prof.  Ira  M.  Buell,  Beloit,  and  Basil  Brandon,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Towne  L.  Miller,  Ripon,  has  been  elected  a  life  member. 

Delavan  members  of  the  Society  and  others  recently  made  a  public 
exhibition  of  their  collections  in  the  guild  hall  of  the  Episcopal  church 
in  that  city.  On  December  14,  a  meeting  of  the  Madison  members  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Vice  President  A.  T.  Flint,  at  which  local  and 
other  work  of  the  state  organization  was  discussed. 

The  Waukesha  County  Historical  Society  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
the  preservation  of  the  old  cemeteries  of  Wisconsin.  "The  old  ceme- 
teries, where  lie  the  bodies  of  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin — those  who 
braved  the  hardships  of  early  days  and  laid  firmly  and  substantially 
the  foundations  of  this  great  state — are  not  receiving  the  attention  to 
which  they  are  entitled  from  us,  their  descendants.  Some  of  them  are 
vacated  to  make  way  for  business  or  agriculture.  Some  are  in  a  pit- 
iable state  of  neglect  and  decay." 

The  society  urges  that  there  be  created  "a  public  sentiment  that  will 
prevent  the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  these  old  resting  places,  a 
sentiment  from  which  may  ultimately  come  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
tect them."  These  old  burial  places  are  land-marks  of  local  history, 
worthy  of  preservation  from  this  point  of  view  alone."  Miss  Julia  A. 
Lapham  of  Oconomowoc,  is  the  secretary  of  the  society. 

Prof.  Warren  K.  Moorehead  of  Andover,  Mass.,  has  in  preparation  a 
new  work  on  American  archaeology,  "The  Ancient  Peoples  of  North 
America."  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  textbook  of  archaeological  sci- 
ence, and  to  fill  the  present  want  of  advanced  students,  librarians  and 
teachers  for  a  concise,  yet  accurate  and  comprehensive  work  treating  of 
ancient  man  in  America.  It  wiH  contain  about  450  pages  with  100  il- 
lustrations, and  will  treat  of  both  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  It  will  appear  on  about  April  first.  The  price  will  be 
$2.50,  postpaid. 

The  ladies  of  a  woman's  club  at  Waupaca  are  preparing  to  mark 
with  a  descriptive  tablet  an  Indian  mound  located  at  the  head  of  the 
Chain  o'  Lakes. 

Recent  additions  to  the  collection  of  native  copper  implements  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Hamilton  of  Two  Rivers  embrace  more  than  one  hundred 
pieces  of  good  size,  many  of  them  exceptionally  fine.  This  collection 
tnerefore  now  contains  over  1,300  specimens.  It  is  highly  desirable 
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that   it   should   ultimately   become   the   property   of   some   Wisconsin 
museum. 

Dr.  Alphonse  Gerend  announces  the  recent  recovery  from  the  Black 
River  village  sites,  near  Sheboygan,  of  a  Lancaster  half-penny  token 
bearing  the  date  of  1792.  On  the  obverse  is  a  profile  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster. 

In  the  fur-trade  history  collection  in  the  State  Historical  museum,  at 
Madison,  is  a  small  silver  ornament  which  is  intended  to  represent  the 
beaver.  This  came  from  an  Indian  village  site  on  Green  Bay.  No 
trade  ornament  of  similar  pattern  has  yet  been  reported  from  Wiscon- 
sin sites. 

Largely  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Ernest  N.  Warner,  president  of 
the  Park  and  Pleasure  Drive  Association,  a  fine  group  of  Indian  earth- 
works located  in  a  new  addition  to  Vilas  Park,  at  Madison,  has  been 
permanently  preserved. 

Mr.  John  H.  Glaser  reports  the  finding  of  a  copper  knife  on  the  Duck 
Creek  site,  on  Little  Butte  des  Morts  lake. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Sanford,  a  member  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin society,  a  museum  is  being  assembled  in  the  new  state  normal 
school,  at  La  Crosse. 

Mr.  Joseph  Ringeisen,  Jr.  has  added  another  fluted  stone  axe  to  his 
collection.  This  fine  specimen  is  about  three  and  one-half  inches  in 
length.  It  is  ornamented  with  38  flutes,  16  on  each  side  of  the  blade,  3 
on  the  crown  and  3  on  the  front  of  the  poll.  It  comes  from  Stock- 
bridge,  Calumet  County. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Becker  of  Beloit,  a  member  of  the  Society,  has  gone  to 
the  Amazon  River  region,  in  South  America,  as  a  member  of  a  research 
expedition  outfitted  by  the  Field  Museum,  at  Chicago. 
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VN    ARCHAEOLOGICAL    RECONNAISSANCE 
IN  NORTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN 


J.    P.    SCHT'M. U'llKR    AND    .1.    II.    GLASER. 

The  First  Trip. 

In  submitting  a  report  of  our  efforts  to  procure  information 
concerning  tfie  presence  of  aboriginal  remains  in  that  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Oconto  river  within  reasonable  proximity 
of  the  stations  of  the  Northwestern  railroad  between  Gillett,  in 
Oconto  county  and  Long  Lake,  in  Florence  county,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  mention  that  the  present  undeveloped  condition  of  that 
region  made  all  attempts  at  location  work  very  difficult.  The 
plans  were  that  we  cover  in  our  reconnaissance  an  area  nearly 
one  hundred  miles  in  length  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time.  There  being  no  archaeological  records  for  this  region 
it  was  necessary  that  clues  to  the  location  of  possible  existing 
evidences  be  obtained  principally  by  inquiry  from  residents, 
and  that  the  transportation  facilities  be  such  that  we  be  able 
to  employ  our  time  to  the  best  advantage.  Neither  the  desired 
information  or  the  transportation  were  available.  The  first  be- 
cause very  little  of  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  places  which 
might  present  such  evidences  had  been  cleared  or  cultivated, 
and  second  because  the  railroad  offered  but  one  train  per  day 
and  poor  roads  made  the  use  of  livery  teams  impracticable. 
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GILLETT  TO  LONG  LAKE. 

We  arrived  at  Gillett  from  Green  Bay  on  the  morning  of 
July  29.  Here  we  made  the  acquaintance  cf  a  Mr.  George  A. 
Grotelueschen,  son-in-law  of  the  late  Thomas  Savage,  for  years 
agent  on  the  Menominee  Indian  reservation.  He  informed  us 
of  the  existence  of  three  Indian  mounds  on  the  north  shore  of 
Berry  lake  (Bee.  19,  Howe  Twp.),  in  Oc,onto  county.  As  this 
locality  lay  without  the  range  of  our  territory  we  did  not  in- 
vestigate this  record.  We  also  learned  of  a  Pottawotami  In- 
dian cemetery  located  on  the  .farm  of  "Indian  Frank''  in  the 
north  end  of  the  SE.  \\  of  the  SE.  %  of  Section  36,  Howe 
township.  This  contains  eighty  burials,  some  of  these  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  presumably  all  of  them  of  quite 
modern  date. 

We  examined  the  shores  of  Lakes  McKenzie  and  Finnegan 
for  possible  indications  of  aboriginal  camp  life  but  without  re- 
sults'. A  single  roughly  chipped  leaf-shaped  point  about  2V> 
inches  in  length  (probably  a  reject)  made  of  light  grayish  chert 
of  a  fair  quality,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  tip  of  another 
made  of  similar  material  were  found.  One  surface  of  each  of 
the  pieces  was  weathered  a  slightly  darker  gray  color  than  the 
other.  « 

On  the  following  morning  an  examination  was  made  of  tin- 
banks  of  the  Oconto  river  south  of  Gillett,  also  without  results. 
Beyond  the  reports  of  the  finding  of  a  few  stray  arrowpoints 
and  stone  hatchets  we  could  learn  of  nothing  within  miles  of 
this  place. 

We  proceeded  north  to  Suring  by  train.  A  lad's  story  of  a 
sand  hill  where  a  considerable  number  of  arrowpoints,  etc., 
had  been  found,  lead  us  north  along  the  north  branch  of  the 
Oconto  river  to  the  adjacent  farms  of  Messrs.  Call  and  Jen- 
sen, at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Suring.  A  sandy 
ridge  extends  from  the  Call,  place  (SE.  %,  Sec.  1),  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  along  the  river  to  Ignor  Jensen's  farm  (NW. 
%,'  NW.  14,  Sec.  6,  Howe  Twp.)  On  this  ridge  evidences  of  a 
workshop  site  were  found. 
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Scattered  about  on  the  sand  were  chips  and  fragments  of 
white  quartz.  Two  imperfect  arrowpoints  made  of  this  mater- 
ial were  obtained.  A  portion  of  the  stem  and  tip  of  one  of 
these,  a  small  roughly  chipped  point,  are  missing.  The  other 
is  finely  chipped  but  is  probably  unfinished.  A  small  notcn 
appears  011  one  side  of  the  blade  near  the  base.  This  point  is 
1%  inches  in  length. 

Two  small  triangular  points  and  a  stemmed  point  were  found 
by  others  on  this  ridge.  One  of  the  former,  made  of  white 
chert  has  serrated  edges,  the  other  is  made  of  gray  chert.  The 
stemmed  point  is  made  of  white  chert,  as  may  be  seen  at  its 
tip,  a  portion  of  which  is  broken  away.  Its  surfaces  are  weath- 
ered to  a  tan  color.  This  point  is  of  a  very  common  and  widely 
distributed  Wisconsin  form.  It  was  probably  originally  about 
31/2  inches  in  length. 

By  the  direction  of  these  same  parties  we  proceeded  from 
here  to  the  property  of  Jacob  Ullman  (SE.  %,  NW.  ]/4,  Sec.  29, 
Maple  Valley  Twp.,  Oconto  Co.,)  where  it  was  reported  that  a 
number  of  arrowpoints  and  other  implements  had  been  found. 
Here  was  found  a  sandy  ridge  near  the  Peshtigo  brook,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Oconto,  which  offered  considerable  evidence  of 
its  former  use  as  an  Indian  camp  or  village  site.  The  ridge 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent  or  semi-circle,  being  about  one 
half  mile  long,  from  one  to  five  rods  wide,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  about  fifty  feet  above  the  brook.  The  materials  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  implements  on  this  site  were  quartz  and 
chert  At  least  four  varieties  of  the  latter  were  employed,— 
a  glossy,  whitish  chert,  probably  not  native  to  this  region;  a 
dark  reddish  chert;  a  whitish  chert  tinted  or  blotched  with 
salmon  color,  and  a  shiny  dark  grayish  chert  of  good  qualitv. 
A  single  small  leaf-shaped  blank  of  grayish  quartzite,  a  small 
chert  scraper  and  a  portion  of  the  blade  of  an  iron  trade 
hoe  were  found. 

The  potsherds  collected  here  are  of  a  rather  coarse  and 
heavy  character  some  of  them  being  about  one  half  inch  in 
thickness.  All  are  tempered  with  crushed  stone.  The  two 
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styles  of  ornamentation  consist  of  indented  and  an  impressed 
patterns.  One  shows  faint  traces  of  treatment  with  a  cord- 
wound  paddle. 

The  morning  of  July  31,  was  spent  in  conducting  investiga- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  the  forks  of  the  Oconto  river.  Here  its 
north  and  south  branches  unite,  the  Peshtigo  brook  flowing 
into  the  stream  a  short  distance  below.  The  only  indications 
of  aboriginal  habitation  were  found  on  a  piece  of  cultivated 
land  near  a  small  ravine  in  the  SE.  Vi  of  the  NE.1/].  of  Section 
11,  Howe  township,  leading  to  the  south  branch  of  the  river. 
These  consisted  of  quartz  chips,  a  broken  chert  arrowpoint  and 
several  potsherds.  One  of  the  latter  shows  a  cord-marked 
outer  surface. 

From  Suring  we  went  to  Mountain.  Here  an  examination 
was  made  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Oconto  falls  with  the 
purpose  of  locating  traces  of  a  possible  portage  or  trail.  None 
were  found. 

A  trip  to  the  shores  of  Bear  Paw  lake,  in  Sections  8  and  9 
in  Armstrong  township,  yielded  no  returns,  none  of  the  sur- 
rounding land  being  either  cleared  or  under  cultivation. 

At  "Wabeno,  in  Forest  county,  indications  of  a  camp  and 
workshop  site  consisting  of  chips  and  fragments  of  quartz  and 
a  few  potsherds  were  found  in  a  cultivated  field  on  the  south- 
west shore  of  Range  lake.  This  small  field  was  surrounded  by 
woods  and  heavy  underbrush,  making  it  at  present  impossible 
to  determine  the  extent  of  this'  site. 

From  Wabeno  we  proceeded  to  Laona  on  the  gasoline  car  of 
the  sectio'n  foreman.  Here  again  the  back  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  surrounding  country  yielded  nothing  in  re- 
ward of  our  efforts.  At  Long  lake  the  same  unpromising  con- 
ditions prevailed.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are  low  and  thickly 
overgrown  with  brush.  A  few  Pottawatorni  families  live  on 
farms  near  Laona  and  Long  Lake. 
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The  Second  Trip. 

We  had  intended  to  procure  a  boat  at  Mountain  and  pass 
down  the  south  branch  of  the  Oconto  river,  but  circumstances 
so  shaped  themselves  that  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  change 
to  a  different  route  and  to  postpone  the  Oconto  valley  trip  to 
some  future  time.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  because  of  the 
sparsely  settled  character  of  the  portion  of  Oconto  county 
which  we  explored  and  the  rough  character  of  the  country 
(being  for  the  most  part  cut-over  timber  land  very  heavily 
overgrown  Avith  blackberry  bushes  and  brush)  there  is  no  way 
of  locating  section  lines  or  of  knowing  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  quarter  section  one  happens  to  be  in.  Therefore 
the  maps  and  drawings  reproduced  in  connection  with  this 
report  are  only  approximately  correct  and  we  submit  these,  as 
the  best  obtainable  along  these  lines  and  under  these  adverse 
conditions. 

BASS  LAKE  SITES. 

We  arrived  at  Mountain,  in  Oconto  county,  from  Green  Bay, 
on  September  3,  having  received  information  of  the  location 
of  a  group  of  Indian  mounds  at  Thunder  lake,  in  Marinette 
county.  The  lake  being  most  easily  reached  from  this  place, 
we  procured  a  conveyance,  expecting  to  return  in  season  to 
start  on  our  trip  down  river  on  the  following  afternoon.  We 
arrived  at  Crooked  lake  (also  known  as  Granite  lake)  in  the 
afternoon.  Of  its  shores  we  made  an  examination  but  found 
nothing.  From  this  place  we  proceeded  to  the  farm  of  a  Mr. 
Bachman,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Bass  lake,  (SE.  %, 
SW.  14,  Sec.  14,  and  NW.  14,  Sec.  23,  Armstrong  Township, 
Oconto  Co.)  where  we  found  indications  of  a  camp  and  workshop 
site  on  a  sandy  elevation.  These  consisted  of  chert  and  quartz 
chips  and  fragments,  a  number  of  potsherds  tempered  with 
crushed  stone,  and  parts  of  several  broken  chert  arrowpoints. 
On  this  same  site  Mr.  Bachman  had  previously  found  several 
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stone  celts,  numerous  arrow-points  and  a  socketed  copper 
spearpoint.  At  Wauby  lake  (Sec.  13,  Wheeler  Township)  there 
is  a  small  settlement  of  Pottawatomi  Indians. 

'RANCH  LAKE  SITES  AND  MOUNDS. 
(Figure  1) 

We  spent  the  night  with  a  crew  of  timber  cutters  on  Hand- 
saw creek,  north  of  Thunder  river.  On  the  following  morning 
we  reached  High  Falls,  on  the  Peshtigo  river.  Finding  no 
traces  of  aboriginal  occupation  at  this  place  we  continued  on 
to  Ranch  lake.  On  the  property  of  Messrs.  Buengener  and 
Bur,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake  (NW.  14,  SE.  V±  and  NE. 
i/i,  SW.  ]/4,  Sec.  12,  Brazeau  township,)  indications  of  an 
extensive  village  site  were  found  on  a  sandy  ridge.  This  site 
begins  at  the  east  line  of  the  NW.  %  of  the  SE.  14  and  the 
lake,  and  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  shore  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1325  yards.  It  is  about  50  yards  wride.  Here  a 
small  number  of  chert  and  quartz  arrowpoints,  and  chips  and 
fragments  of  the  same  materials  and  of  quartzite,  a  small 
piece  of  native  copper,  and  a  large  number  of  potsherds  were 
obtained.  »  The  points  are  of  the  stemmed  and  triangular 
forms.  Several  of  the  triangular  points  have  concave  bases,  a 
fragment  of  one  of  these  has  serrated  edges.  Among  the 
points  is  a  tiny  perforator  the  point  of  which  has  been  broken 
off.  The  form  of  the  scrapers  is  roughly  circular,  or  squarp. 
The  chert  employed  in  implement  making  on  this  site  is  of  sev- 
eral kinds  among  which  is  a  white  chert,  a  light  gray  chert,  :-> 
dark  gray  chert  approaching  hornstone  in  quality,  and  a  light 
greenish-gray  chert  similar  to  that  in  use  on  a  site  formerly 
existing  in  Washington  Park,  in  the  city  of  Green  Bay.  The 
quartz  in  use  here  is  of  a  white  color.  Some  of  the  pieces  are 
quite  transparent.  The  several  quartzite  flakes  are  of  a  light 
brown  color.  The  potsherds  are  variously,  tempered  with 
crushed  stone,  quartz,  or  writh  sand.  The  rim-pieces  are  orna- 
mented with  impressed  twisted  cord  markings  and  with  rows 
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of  impressions  made  with  small  objects  or  implements,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  at  this 
time.  Several  show  cord  markings  on  both  the  outside  and 
the  inside  of  the  rims. 


Fig.   1 

The  surfaces  of  several  sherds  show  the  result  of  treatment 
with  a  cord-mound  paddle  when  the  clay  was  fresh. 

The  curve  of  the  rim  of  several  of  the  larger  sherds  shows 
the  mouth  of  the  vessel  to  which  they  belonged  to  have  been 
about  eleven  inches  in  diameter.  The  thickest  sherds  are  two- 
fifths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  are  of  a  reddish  brown 
color  except  where  discolored  by  the  action  of  fire  or  smoke. 
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Ranch  lake  is  not  shown  on  any  map.  It  is  about  2,700  feet 
long,  about  1300  feet  wide.  Its  greatest  depth  is  35  feet, 

On  the  following  morning  under  the  guidance  of  a  Mr. 
Smith  we  went  west  of  Ranch  lake  where  a  small  mound  was 
located  (SW.  %,  SW.  %,  Sec.  12).  It  was  about  1000  feet  west 
of  the  lake,  and  is  about  12  feet  in  diameter  and  about  3  feet 
high. 

This  mound  is  on  cut-over  land  overgrown  with  high  grass 
and  brush.  It  is  on  a  slight  elevation  with  a  small  grass  grown 
pond  about  38  feet  wes't  of  it,  beyond  which  is  a  prominent 
knoll.  To  the  south  of  the  mound  is  a  slight  elevation  and 
from  this  a  gradual  slope  to  heavily  wooded  land.  To  the  north 
of  the  mound  lies  a  small  ravine  beyond  which  is  timbered 
land,  and  to  the  east  a  slight  slope  extending  for  a  distance  jf 
about  100  feet  to  a  grass  grown  pond,  connected  with  th«; 
western  extremity  of  Ranch  lake. 

This  lake  obtains  its  name  from  McCallope's  ranch,  which 
was  located  on  its  northern  shore. 

WHITE  POTATO  LAKE  MOUNDS. 
(Plates  1,  2  and  Figure  2) 

At  a  distance  of  about  one-half  mile  north  of  White  Potato 
lake  (SE.  y4f  Sec.  14,  Brazeau  township)  a  fine  group  of  five 
mounds  was  located.  The  woodland  at  this  place  was  so 
densely  overgrown  with  wild  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate  m  any  direc- 
tion. This  condition  interfered  greatly  with  the  making  of 
a  proper  survey  of  the  group.  Our  measurements  and  loca- 
tions of  the  several  works  are  as  correct  as  was  possible  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Of  these  earthworks  one  is  circular  in  outline,  about  18  feet 
in  diameter  and  about  4%  feet  high.  The  others  are  linear  in 
form  tapering  towards  the  north. 

The  largest  of  these  is  75  feet  long  and  10  feet  in  width  at 
its  larger  end.  The  other  three  have  dimensions  respectively 
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of  12x60,  12x45  and  12x36  feet.  All  are  about  3V-2  feet  high. 
The  land  here  is  nearly  level,  sloping  slightly  towards  the 
south  for  several  hundred  feet  to  a  small  hill. 

From  this  place  we  went  south  to  White  Potato  lake,  wh;"-<? 
we  found  an  oval  mound  measuring  25  by  30  feet,  and  4  fe^t 
high.  It  was  located  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  an  elevation  <u 
about  60  feet  above  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  in  Section  23. 
Here  we  also  found  a  few  small  potsherds  and  chert  and  quart/ 
flakes.  A  rude  stemmed  arrowpoint  made  of  a  material  re- 
sembling rhyolite  was  also  obtained. 


Fig.   21 

The  thick  growth  of  grass  and  underbrush  rendered  useless 
all  attempts  to  discover  additional  traces  of  human  occupation 
at  this  place.  Marshy  tracts  of  land  lie  in  the  rear  of  the  ele- 
vated land  upon  which  these  indications  were  discovered. 

On  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Hensel,  on  the  opposite  (east)  shore  of 
the  lake,  indications  of  a  village  site  were  found.  These  were 
observed  along  the  lake  shore,  on  Lots  4  and  5,  in  Section  24. 
Among  the  camp  refuse  lying  about  on  the  soil  were  potsherds, 
and  chert  and  quartz  flakes  and  fragments.  The  potsherds 
are  tempered  with  bits  of  crushed  stone.  One  sherd  shows 
traces  of  treatment  with  a  cord-wound  implement,  tin-  others 
collected  are  devoid  of  ornamentation.  A  triangular  arrow- 
point  of  light  grayish  chert  and  with  serrated  edges,  a  sum  11 
leaf-shaped  blank  of  gray  chert,  a  small  stone  celt  of  ordinary 
form,  and  a  small  piece  of  mica  were  found  on  this  site. 
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The  owner  of  the  land  informed  us  that  in  plowing  lie  had 
di&'turbed  large  numbers  of  human  bones  on  Lot  5.  This  field 
being  in  clover  we  were  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  this  burial 
place.  He  had  found  here  a  number  of  large  and  well-fin- 
ished stone  celts,  but  not  knowing  what  they  were  his  children 
had  destroyed  them. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  lake  a  number  of  plots  of  garden 
beds  were  found  on  Lot  7  of  Section  26.  This  planting  ground 
is  located  about  300-  feet  from  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  covers 
about  10  acres  of  land.  The  ridges  are  very  prominent  being 
in  places  about  2  feet  high.  The  paths  between  them  are  from 
30  inches  to  3  feet  wide.  (See  Fig.  2) 

The  beds  in  the  different  plots  run  in  different  directions. 
All  of  the  plots  are  closely  connected  with  each  other.  The 
entire  area  is  so  densely  overgrown  with  brush  that  to  secure 
the  dimensions,  or  a  photograph  of  the  beds,  was  impossible. 

The  shore  line  is  here  elevated  about  60' feet  above  the  lake 
and  slopes  eastward  towards  a  swamp  at  the  east  end  of  Lot 
8,  and  south  to  the  planting  ground. 

On  the  following  morning,  September  6,  we  attempted  to  lo- 
cate a  small  modern  Pottawatomie  Indian  cemetery,  which  we 
were  informed  was  situated  at  the  .northeast  end  of  the  lak^. 
We  were  later  reliably  informed  that  this  burial  place  consists 
only  of  the  graves  of  two  Indians,  who,  about  eighteen  years 
ago,  during  a  drunken  spree,  were  burned  to  death  in  their 
shack  and  buried  at  this  place. 

THUNDER  AND  GRASS  LAKE  MOUNDS. 
(Plate  3) 

Mr.  James  Plush  had  informed  us  of  the  existence  of  three 
mounds  on  land  belonging  to  and  adjoining  his  farm  on  the 
east  shore  of  Thunder  lake  (Lot  3,  Sec.  15,  Stephenson  town- 
ship, Marinette  county).  After  a  careful  search  we  found  one, 
an  oval  earthwork  measuring  about  18x22  feet  and  having  an 
elevation  at  its  highest  part  of  2%  feet. 


WHITE  POTATO  LAKE  SITES 
Plate  2 
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This  mound  is  on  land  owned  by  U.  S.  Senator  I.  M.  Steph- 
enson.  It  is  situated  on  high  ground  at  an  elevation  of  about 
15  feet  above  the  lake  and  at  a  distance  of  about  400  feet  east 
of  it.  It  lies  a  few  feet  east  of  a  road  which  runs  northwest 
and  southeast,  between  Thunder  and  Eagle  lakes.  The  land 
is  covered  with  second  growth  timber  and  slopes  toward  Thun- 
der lake. 

A  larger  oval  mound,  measuring  21x40  feet  and  about  5 
feet  high  was  found  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  Plush,  in  the  SW. 
1  |.  S\V.  y4  .of  Section  14,  at  a  distance  of  about  250  yards 
northwest  of  Grass  lake,  and  about  80  yards  south  of  the  Thun- 
der lake  road.  This  land  has  never  been  cultivated.  It  is 
treeless  and  is  covered  with  high,  rank  grass,  and  slopes  south- 
westerly to  a  ravine  beyond  which  rises  a  high  hill. 

We  were  unable  to  locate  the  third  mound,  but  were  later 
informed  by  Mr.  Plush  that  it  is  situated  on  land  owned  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Ballard,  on  Lot  6,  Section  15.  We  were  likewise  in- 
formed by  him  that  all  of  these  mounds  had  been  rifled  some 
fifteen  years  ago  by  campers.  They  found  some  stone  imple- 
ments accompanying  the  burials.  One  of  the  skeletons  is  said 
to  have  been  buried,  "in  a  sitting  position." 

He  also  stated  that  several  years  ago  he  had  himself  plowed 
up  human  bones,  and  a  large  number  of  arrowpoints  on  Lot 
4.  There  is  on  this  lot  only  a  small  clearing. 

A  similar  clearing  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  When 
the  lands  about  these  lakes  shall  havf:  been  cleared  and  placed 
under  cultivation  evidences  of  one  or  several  villages,  or  camp 
sites,  will  undoubtedly  be  disturbed. 

Along  the  east  shore  of  Thunder  lake,  on  Lot  3,  we  found 
a  few  chert  and  quartz  chips,  and  a-  triangular  and  a  small 
stemmed  chert  arrowpoint. 

ANDERSON  LAKE  SITE. 
(Figure  3) 

From  Thunder  lake  we  returned  to  Mountain  and  on  the 
following  morning  drove  to  Anderson  lake.  On  the  north  side 
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of  this  lake  (SE.  !/£,  Sec.  31,  Armstrong  township,  Oconto 
county),  we  found  a  fine  conical  mound.  This  earthwork  was 
45  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high.  It  had  been  opened  by 
relic  hunters  and  a  large  pit  in  its  center  left  open.  This 
mound  lies  about  120  yards  north  of  the  lake.  At  a  distance 
of  about  40  yards  both  east  and  west  of  the  mound  are  two 
plots  of  garden  beds'.  In  some  of  these  the  ridges  run  east 
and  west,  and  in  others  north  and  south.  The  beds  are  about  10 
inches  high,  20  inches  wide,  and  are  separated  by  paths  having  a 
width  of  about  20  inches.  Each  plot  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  plots,  the  beds'  in  each  extending  in  a  different  direction. 
Between  the  mound  and  garden  beds  and  the  shore  of  the  lake 
is  a  village  site.  The  indications  extend  from  the  shore  north- 
ward between  the  mound  and  the  western  plot  of  beds  and 
from  this  point  west  to  the  crest  of  a  small  hill.  The  mound 
and  village  site  are  on  cut-over  land  which  slopes  very  grad- 
ually toward  the  lake,  and  east  to  a  swale  through  which  flows 
the  outlet  of  the  lake.  West  of  the  mound  and  site  is  a  hill 
which  slopes  to  a  marsh  which  borders  a  large  pond  formed  by 
the  Oconto  river. 

Distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  village  site 
were  a  large  quantity  of  quartz  and  a  small  number  of  chert  chips 
and  fragments.  The  only  finished  products  of  the  Indian  ar- 
tisans recovered  were  a  small  leaf-shaped  blank  of  opaque 
white  quartz,  and  a  tiny  white  chert  point,  the  character  of 
which  indicates  that  it  is  probably  unfinished.  Of  the  pot- 
sherds a  few  were  ornamented  with  broad,  depressed,  paral- 
lel vertical  markings  such  as  can  be  made  with  the  fingers. 
These  begin  within  less  than  an  inch  of  the  pot-rim.  They 
probably  extended  downward  for  a  short  distance  toward  the 
shoulder  of  the  vessel.  As  these  markings  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  sherds  it  is  very  evident  that  this  ornamental 
treatment  appeared  on  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
pot.  This  manner  of  ornamenting  pottery  vessels  is  not  of 
uncommon  occurrence  on  potsherds  recovered  from  Indian  vil- 
lage sites  in  other  sections  of  the  state.  The  tempering  ma- 
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terial  employed  in  these  particular  sherds  appears  to  be  sand. 
The  curvature  one  of  the  rim  fragments*  indicates  that  the 
vessel  of  which  it  formerly  formed  a  part  must  have  measured 
between  nine  and  ten  inches  across  its  top.  The  thickest  if 
the  sherds  are  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 


\ 


Fig.   3 

At  the  southwest  limits  of  this  village  site  are  two  small 
circular  depressions  which  may  have  been  employed  as  stor- 
age pits  for  provisions.  These  are  -about  4  feet  in  diameter. 
They  were  probably  originally  several  feet  in  depth. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

As  a  result  of  our  reconnaissance  we  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  western  portions  of 
Oconto  and  Marinette  counties,  of  whose  archeology  this  is 
the  first  printed  record,  are  not  lacking  in  evidence  of  early 
aboriginal  occupation.  This  is  doubtless  true  also  of  Forest 
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and  Florence  counties  lying  to  the  north  of  these.  The  very 
rough  character  and  limited  development  of  the  regions  in- 
cluded in  these  four  counties  renders  field-work,  even  by  a 
party  fully  equipped  for  all  emergencies,  very  difficult.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  region  north  of  Mountain,  and  pos- 
sibly of  Suring. 

Our  researches  have  shown  that  the  monuments  and 
implements  of  the  early  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  region 
explored  by  ourselves  are  very  similar  in  character  to 
those  of  the  aborigines  formerly  inhabitating  the  western 
shore  of  Green  Bay.  The  mounds  located  are  entirely  of  cir- 
cular and  oval  forms.  As  was  to  be  expected,  no  effigy  mounds 
exis*t.  The  discovery  of  a  number  of  well  preserved  plots  of 
garden  beds  is  important  since  it  greatly  extends  the  known 
northward  range  in  Wisconsin  of  aboriginal  remains  of  this 
character.  The  most  northerly  examples  heretofore  known  are 
located  near  Red  Banks  (Benderville),  on  the  east  shore  of 
Green  Bay. 

From  our  observations  it  would  appear  that  for  some  rea- 
son, possibly  that  of  the  greater  convenience  of  obtaining  a 
supply,  white  quartz  predominated  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
smaller  chipped  implements. 

Fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  chips,  flakes  and  fragments 
found  upon  the  surface  of  the  village  and  camp  sites  examined 
were  of  this  material.  However,  only  a  small  number  of  fin- 
-  ished  implements  of  quartz  were  found.  The  quartzite, 
and  some  of  the  varieties  of  chert  found,  were  probably  ob- 
tained through  trade.  In  their  character  and  manner  of  orna- 
mentation the  potsherds  are  identical  with  those  of  regions 
lying  further  south  in  the  state.  We  obtained  no  record  of 
the  finding  of  grooved  stone  axes  in  this  region.  Celts  ap- 
pear to  take  their  place.  Neither  could  we  learn  of  the  dis- 
covery of  any  of  the  ceremonial  classes  of  implements  found 
on  sites  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state. 

During  our  first  trip  we  learned  of  the  finding  of  copper  im- 
plements as  follows :— 
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Spearpoint— N.E.Vi,  S.E.%,  Sec.  11,  T.  31,  R.  17— Mr.  Nels 
Sanberg. 

Spearpoint— N.E.i/4,  S.E.%,  Sec.  11,  T.  29,  R.  17— Mr.  Mar- 
tin Wieck. 

Arrowpoint — Peshtigo  Brook  site — Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

During  our  second  trip  the  following  additional  specimens 
were  recorded : 

Spearpoint — Six  miles  west  of  Mountain — Mr.  John  Oakley, 

Spearpoint — Kingston  station — Mr.  Wesley  Kingston. 

Spearpoint — Bass  lake,-  on  a  village  site — Mr.  Ned  Bachman. 

Doubtless  other  specimens  have  been  recovered,  and  others 
will  be  found  in  the  future. 

The  early  historic  Indian  inhabitants  of  this  region  appear 
to  have  been  Chippewa  and  Pottawatomi.  Its  character  is 
such  that  probably  all  of  their  camps  and  villages  were  of 
small  and  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  character.  Because  of 
the  so-called  Depot  rapids,  near  Kingston,  which  are  three 
miles  in  length,  and  the  Chute  falls  directly  north  of  the  fore- 
going, which  have  a  fall  of  about  40  feet,  and  the  Little  falls. 
a  few  miles  beyond,  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  Indians 
used  the  river  for  canoe  transportation  north  of  Lake  Ander- 
son. The  distance  to  be  portaged  would  be  more  than  ten 
miles. 

The  settlers  evinced  considerable  interest  in  our  work,  and 
readily  provided  us  with  all  the  information  and  other  assis- 
tance which  they  could  render.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  that  the  discovery  of  the  Lake  Ander- 
son remains  was  largely  due  to  the  interest  which  we  aroused 
among  the  people  of  Mountain  during  our  first  trip.  We  then, 
as  on  the  occasion  of  our  second  visit,  impressed  them  with  the 
educational  importance  of  our  researches.  This  they  com- 
municated to  the  settlers  residing  in  other  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory traversed  in  pursuance  of  our  mission,  and  which  will  un- 
doubtedly greatly  facilitate  future  work  in  this  field. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES  ALONG 
THE  WEST  SHORE  OF  GREEN  BAY 

GEORGE  R,  FOX  AND  HARVEY  O.  YOUNGER 
GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  REGION 

The  region  embraced  in  this  survey  is  that  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  Green  Bay  from  the  Big  Suamico  river  north  to  the 
state  line  at  Marinette.  The  distance  is  28  miles.  That  por- 
tion of  the  shore,  from  Big  Suamico  south  to  the  city  of  Green 
Bay,  a  stretch  10  miles  in  length,  was  assigned  to  another  ex- 
ploring party. 

The  land  is  very  low  and  level,  there  being  few  hills  and 
these  usually  some  distance  from  the  water.  The  immediate 
shore  is  marshy  for  almost  the  entire  distance  from  the  Fox 
to  the  Meiiominee  river.  This  low  tract  varies'  in  width  from 
a  few  rods  to  two  miles.  The  larger  portion  of  this  has  been 
open  marshland  always,  as  it  is  today. 

This  coast  is  bordered  by  shoals  three  miles  in  ex- 
tent and  of  scant  depth.  At  one  point  there  is  a  shoal  four 
miles  wide  with  only  eight  feet  of  water  on  the  outer  end. 

The  soil  is  a  black  loam,  a  thin  layer  of  which  rests  on  a 
sand  base.  This  sand  is  both  black  and  yellow.  In  a  few 
spots  clay  was  encountered  and  at  one  place,  Oak  Orchard,  a 
rocky  ledge  outcrops.  But  these  places  were  the  exceptions. 

AYhile  the  lowness  and  the  class  of  soil  appear  to  have  some- 
what retarded  agricultural  development,  and  the  shallow  area 
along  the  shore  has  prevented  commercial  intercourse  by 
water,  the  very  hindrances  which  retard  modern  growth  would 
tend  to  make  this  region  a  mecca  for  the  aboriginee. 

Here  he  would  find  food  in  abundance ;  berries  and  nuts,  edible 
roots  and  wild  rice  grew  everywhere  and  game  of  all  kinds 

Note.  In  the  plates  village  sites  are  indicated  by  lines,  cornfields 
by  dots  and  graves  by  crosses. 
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roamed  the  marshes  arid  the  forests.  As  late  as  fifty  years 
ago,  the  settlers  largely  depended  upon  deer,  bear  and  other 
animals,  and  birds  for  their  meat  supply.  A  few  minutes  walk 
from  their  doors  would  place  a  deer  at  the  mercy  of  their  rifles. 
The  shallows  along  the  shore  afforded  a  bounteous  and  never 
failing  supply  of  fis'h.  Green  Bay  was  one  of  the  richest  fields 
for  the  commercial  fisherman  not  many  years  ago,  and  while 
the  industry  is  approaching  the  vanishing  point,  there  are 
many  still  engaged  in  netting  along  this  shore.  It  would 
seem  that  famine  would  be  an  unknown  quantity  among  In- 
dians living  here. 

But  more  than  this,  the  open  spaces  on  the  beaches,  with  the 
breezes  which  almost  always  blow,  offered  to  the  native,  har- 
assed by  the  insect  life  of  the  dense  forests  in  the  back  lands, 
a  chance  to  escape  this  torment.  To-day,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  despite  the  numerous  protective  devices  such  as 
screens  and  netting,  the  mosquito,  the  black  fly,  the  deer  fly, 
the  horse  fly,  the  sweat  bee  with  many  kindred  biters  and 
stingers,  render  life  a  burden  to  the  present  inhabitants.  And 
the  red  brother,  naked  and  helpless  to  withstand  their  attacks, 
must  have  made  good  use  of  the  lakeside  locations. 

The  village  and  camp  sites  of  this  region  have  yielded  a 
large  number  of  implements  and  ornaments  made  of.  stone,  na- 
tive copper  and  of  other  materials.  These  are  largely  identi- 
cal in  character  and  form  with  those  recovered  from  aborig- 
inal dwelling  sites  located  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Green  Bay. 
They  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  report,  in  connection  with 
the  particular  regions  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

For  much  of  this  information  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  P.  Schumacher  of  Green  Bay,  who  for  some  years  past  has 
collected  specimens  from  many  of  the  sites  betAveen  Big 
Suamico  and  the  Oconto  river,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  other  collections  accumulated  in  this  region. 

Burials  were  found  in  many  localities.  These  were  some- 
times in  mounds,  which  were  found  to  have  built  only  as  far 
north  as  the  Pensaukee  river,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one  reported  as  formerly  having  existed  at  Peshtigo.  All  in- 
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terments  above  Pensaukee,  as  well  as  many  below,  were  sur- 
face burials.  No  effigy  mounds  were  discovered,  and  the  mor- 
tuary mounds  seen  were  of  small  diameter  and  elevation. 

Village  sites  were  found  on  all  of  the  streams.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  Indian,  at  some  time  or  other,  pitched  his  camp 
on  nearly  every  available  location  along  each  stream,  although 
much  evidence  was  obtained  to  show  that  certain  places  were 
favorites.  Mr.  Grosse  Sr.  of  Little  Suamico,  who,  during  his 
boyhood  in  the  '40  's  and  '50 's  of  the  last  century,  was  famil- 
iar with  the  Indian  life  of  that  time,  states  that:  "The  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  an  Indian  camp  were  such  that  a  sojourn 
of  longer  than  two  weeks  in  any  given  spot  was  the  excep- 
tion." 

In  the  neighborhood  of  these  camping  places,  cornfields  and 
garden  beds  were  reported  as  having  existed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  clearing  of  the  soil  and  its  cultivation  by  the  modern 
farmer. 

One  interesting  matter  and  one  that  shows  the  persistence 
of  unrecorded  tradition,  was  the  story  of  the  battle  at  Red 
Banks.  At  Big  Suamico  we  were  told  of  it;  at  Pensaukee 
mention  was  made  of  the  fight;  Oak  Orchard,  also,  told  of  the 
expedition;  and  at  Little  Suamico  we  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  G.  A.  Grosse,  Sr.,  just  as  it  was  told  him  by  Chief  Waube- 
quoneese,  whose  fathers  were  among  the  aggressive  party, 
how  the  bands  from  these  locations  united  and  paddled  in 
canoes  to  attack  the  enemy  entrenched,  on  the  high  banks  at 
what  is  now  Benderville. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  mention  is  made  only  of  the  bands 
from  Big  and  Little  Suamico,  Oak  Orchard  and  Pensaukee. 
In  conection  with  this  it  is  noted  that  mounds  are  found  only 
at  these  points.  According  to  Chief  Waubequoneese,  who  was 
half  Chippewa  and  half  Menominee,  it  was  these  two  nations 
who  made  war  on  the  Winnebago. 

"After  the  Indians  had  assembled  on  this  shore,"  said  Mr. 
Grosse,  "They  embarked  in  canoes  and  in  safety  crossed  the 
lower  end  of  the  Bay.  But  that  was  about  all  they  did  safely 
for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  greatly  outnumbered  the  en- 
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trenched  band,  they  were  defeated  with  great  loss  in  their  first 
attack.  The  fort  was  on  top  of  a  cliff  and  the  defenders  could 
shoot  down  on  the  storming  parties  and  make  every  shot  count 
while  the  scaling  bands,  besides  being  busily  engaged  in  climb- 
ing, had  only  the  small  and  elusive  mark  of  a  dodging  head 
high  in  the  air  to  aim  at.  They  were  forced  to  desist. 

"But  one  old  warrior  said.  "This  is  not  the  right  way.  This 
way  we  will  always  lose.  We  can  win  in  only  one  way.  We 
must  go  back  to  the  other  shore.  Then  we  will  make  great 
numbers  of  arrows  and  load  our  boats  with  them.  When  we 
come  again  to  the  battle  we  must  not  shoot  at  the  enemy. 
Rather  must  the  arrows  be  aimed  and  shot  high  into  the  air. 
Then  they  will  turn  and  fall  down  on  those  within  the  fort. 

' '  This  they  did  and  after  they  had  shot  thousands  of  arrows 
they  knew  by  the  wailing  and  crying  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  fort  that  they  had  done  great  damage  to  the  de- 
fenders. They  rushed  up  the  hill  and  took  the  fort.  This  is 
the  tale  as  old  Waubequoneese  told  it  to  me." 

Points  at  which  the  Indian  was  most  likely  to  cainp  are 
along  rivers,  at  springs,  or  on  the  shores  of  lakes,  for  water 
is  a  primal  necessity  and  as  he  knew  nothing  of  wells,  he  was 
forced  to  utilize  nature's  supplies.  Springs  are  usually  near 
streams  or  lakes,  and  as  the  lake  front  hereabouts  is  a  great 
marsh,  the  most  likely  places  used  by  the  red  man  were  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  entering  the  Bay.  These  are  the  Big 
Suamico,  the  Little  Suamico,  the  Pensaukee,  the  Oconto,  the 
Peshtigo  and  the  Menominee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
locations  discovered  are  on  or  near  these  streams,  with  one 
exception,  the  sites  at  Oak  Orchard,  where  the  limestone  ledge 
comes  down  to  the  Bay.  These  will  be  considered  in  the 
above  order. 

BIG  SUAMICO. 

(Plate  4) 

It  is  ten  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Green  Bay.  The  stream 
where  it  empties  in  the  Bay,  is  about  100  feet  in  width  and  JS 
navigable  for  small  craft  for  a  mile  up  stream.  It  is  largely 
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used  by  fishing  launches.  Row  boats  can  get  up  another  mile, 
but  beyond  that  it  is  very  shallow  and  rapid.  It  probably 
never  was  an  Indian  waterway. 

For  half  a  mile  up  from  the  mouth  the  Big  Suamico  flows 
through  a  marsh.  Beyond  this  is  a  rise  of  sandy  ground 
which,  on  the  south  side,  bends  at  right  angles  to  the  stream 
and  stretches  southward.  The  height  of  land  on  the  north 
side  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  inland.  On  this  height  of 
land,  between  which  and  the  Bay  is  half  a  mile  of  swamp,  is  a 
great  village  site,  the  old  Oussouamigong,  which  extends  south 
more  than  a  mile  and  up  the  stream  on  the  south  side  for  two 
miles.  Chips,  potsherds,  bones,  charcoal,  etc.,  and  a  few  flint 
implements  are  here  found  on  the  sand.  On  the  Nels  Ander- 
son farm,  at  a  point  on  this  ridge  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
river,  is  a  large  knoll,  apparently  of  natural  origin,  which 
have  been  found,  with  pieces  of  pottery  and  arrow  tips,  seem- 
ing to  point  to  the  location  of  a  cemetery. 

Bones  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  a  sand  hill  a  mile 
and  a  half  up  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  stream. 
Across  the  road  north  from  this  location,  formerly  stood  a 
conical  mortuary  mound.  This  was  in  Mr.  P.  Devroy's  back 
yard.  This  was  obliterated  in  the  spring  of  1912.  While 
digging  a  ditch  which  passed  beneath  one  edge  of  the  place 
where  the  mound  had  stood,  human  bones  were  disinterred. 
Digging  on  the  site  of  this  mound  brought  to  light  a  few 
charred  bones,  many  chert  flakes  and  chips,  and  a  broken 
spearpoint. 

Some  years  ago,  a  freshet  on  the  Big  Suamico,  which  runs 
through  Mr.  Devroy's  farm,  swept  away  the  loose  soil  on  a 
low  piece  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream  and  ex- 
posed a  sheet  copper  kettle  which  had  been  buried  beneath 
the  debris  of  the  river.  Mr.  Devroy  stated  that  it  was  rest- 
ing on  a  fireplace  built  up  of  round  cobblestones,  just  as  left 
by  Indians. 

To  the  east  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  mile  above 
the  mouth,  is  the  Dickinson  place.  At  least  two  cemeteries  ex- 
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1st  on  this  farm.  In  1904,  while  blasting  stumps  in  a  field  on 
'the  river  bank.  Mr.  Devroy  placed  a  charge  beneath  a  large 
pine  stump.  As  a  result  of  this  explosion  three  skulls  were 
exposed.  Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  many  bodies 
had  been  buried  in  the  sand  at  this  place.  They  lay  side  by 
side  in  one  long  row  which  extended  north  and  south. 

Later  another  burial  place  was  located  in  the  same  field. 
These  burials  were  not  disturbed  at  the  time  of  their  discov- 
ery. Mr.  Devroy  kindly  spent  an  entire  afternoon  in  at- 
tempting to  relocate  them,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  field 
being  covered  with  a  crop  of  hay,  it  was  possible  to  make 
only  a  cursory  examination  of  the  more  likely  spots.  He 
stated  that  the  burials  were  not  deep,  and  as  the  soil  is  black 
sand,  it  is  thought  that  when  the  crop  is  harvested  and  the  field 
plowed,  the  graves  will  again  'be  found. 

A  few  thigh,  rib  and  jaw  bones  taken  from  this  location  were 
secured.  None  of  these  merit  special  mention,  save  a  tibia 
which  was  oddly  shaped  and  appeared  cracked  and  enlarged, 
as  though  splintered  or  diseased. 

Of  the  implements  collected  from  the  sites  at  Big  Suamico 
in  recent  years  a  large  number  are  preserved  in  the  Green  Bay 
collections  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher  and  Mr.  F.  J.  B.  Duchateau. 
Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  material  assembled  from  these 
sites  may  be  obtained  from  the  statement  of  the  former  that 
every  collection  in  this  part  of  the  state  contains  a  few  or 
many  specimens  obtained  here.  In  the  Schumacher  cabinet 
are  nearly  one  hundred  spear  and  arrowpoints  made  of  chert, 
quartz,  chalcedony  and  hornstone ;  about  thirty  grooved 
stone  axes ;  about  fifteen  stone  celts ;  three  stone  pipes ;  several 
copper  spearpoints  and  specimens  of  other  classes.  In  other 
collections  are  chert  perforators  and  scrapers ;  copper  knives, 
perforators,  fishhooks  and  needles;  stone  ornaments,  and  a 
small  number  of  bone  implements. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Bailey  of  Little  Rapids  is  the  possessor  of  a  fine 
string  of  copper  beads  found  at  Big  Suamico. 

Mr.  Duchateau  has  in  his  cabinet  about  ten  copper  fish- 
hooks of  several  sizes.  Of  a  number  of  conical  copper  arrow 
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and  spearpoints,  which  he  has,  the  largest  measures  about  4/jr 
inches  and  the  smallest  about  1%  inches  in  length.  He  has 
about  one  hundred  small  needles  and  small  pieces  of  copper 
from  Big  Suamico. 

The  copper  spearpoints  obtained  at  this  place  are  of  both 
the  socketted  and  flat-shanked  types.  A  small  notched  cop- 
per point,  a  rare  type  in  Wisconsin,  is  in  the  Schumacher  col- 
lection. 

Some  of  the  finest  of  the  chert  implements  obtained  at  Big 
Suamico  are  made  of  material  of  a  quality  which  does  not  oc- 
cur in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  which  must  have  been  ob- 
tained in  trade  with  regions  lying  further  to  the  south.  A 
ceremonial  knite  of  white  chert  in  the  Schumacher  collection 
(See  Frontispiece)  measures  about  9%  inches  in  length.  Its 
base  is  narrow  and  rounded,  the  sides  widening  gradually  to- 
ward the  middle.  At  a  point  just  beyond  the  middle  it  is 
nearly  3  inches  wide.  A  smaller  specimen  of  similar  form  is 
about  7%  inches  long.  A  notched  spearpoint  with  a  yellowish 
patina  is  8y2  inches  long,  and  1  4/5  inches  in  width  near  the 
base.  Its'  base  is  quite  deeply  indented.  A  smaller  spear- 
point  has  the  very  uncommon  feature  of  two  notches  on  each 
side  of  the  tang.  In  the  Duchateau  collection  is  a  large  leaf- 
shaped  implement  of  slate  colored  chert.  It  is  about  9%  inches 
in  length  and  about  3%  inches  in  width  at  its  widest  part, 
near  the  middle.  A  notched  stone  axe,  a  fragmentary  banner- 
stone  ceremonial  of  the  winged  form,  and  a  state  gorget  hav- 
ing a  single  perforation  are  in  the  Schumacher  collection. 

Of  the  two  pipes  belonging  to  Mr.  Schumacher,  one  made  of 
brownish  sandstone  is  of  the  familiar  Siouan  form,  and  the 
other,  of  dark  brown  steatite,  of  the  trumpet  shape  common  to 
many  of  the  Iroquoian  pipes. 

A  small  hematite  plummet  found  here  is  in  the  collections 
of  the  State  Historical  museum. 

There  were  probably  village  sites  on  the  north  as  well  as 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Big  Suamico,  though  the  locations  are 
not  so  favorable.  Indications  consisting  of  chert  chips  and 
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fragments  and  other  debris  occurred  in  very  iiegligable  quan- 
tities, seeming  to  point  to  these  places  as  little  more  than  tem- 
porary camping  places. 

Mr.  Nels  Anderson  and  Mr.  P.  Devroy  assisted  the  authors 
in  their  investigations  at  Big  Suamico. 

LITTLE  SUAMICO. 
(Plates  5  and  11) 

Six  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Suamico.  the  Little 
Suamico  makes  entrance  into  Green  Bay.  Half  a  mile  north 
of  this  is  found  Tipples  creek.  This  last  is  unnavigable  even 
for  canoes,  while  boats  and  launches  are  able  to  utilize  the 
former  for  no  greater  distance  than  a  mile.  The  land  here  is 
low  and  marshy,  especially  south  of  the  Little  Suamico,  but 
along  the  lake  front  are  three  parallel  sand  ridges  now  over- 
grown writh  reeds  and  bushes  which  were  probably  used  as 
camp  sites',  for  on  one  of  them,  the  third  from  the  water,  are  a 
number  of  low  mounds,  in  which  according  to  information 
given  to  Mr.  Grosse  by  Waubequoneese,  were  buried  the  Indian 
victims  of  a  smallpox  epidemic.  These  mounds  are  on  the 
S  W  14  of  Sec.  20,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  Bay 
shore. 

But  the  Indians  formerly  camped  all  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Little  Suamico  and  on  both  sides  of  Tipples  creek. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Grosse,  Sr.  furnished  the  information  concerning 
the  sites'  and  Indian  history  of  this  region.  He  came  to  this 
place  in  the  late  '40 's,  and  the  first  road  from  Green  Bay  village 
was  cut  by  his  father,  who  followed  the  route  of  the  old  Green 
Bay-Oconto  Indian  trail.  The  main  road  from  Green  Bay  T,O 
Oconto  still  closely  follows  this  trail,  though  at  Little  Suamico 
the  main  road  bends  to  the  north  for  a  way  while  the  trail, 
after  crossing  the  Little  Suamico  continued  northeast,  ford- 
ing Tipples  creek  almost  half  a  mile  east  of  the  road. 

Nearly  all  of  the  Indian  evidences  located  lie  within  Sec.  19, 
town  of  Little  Suamico.  Originally  three  mounds  stood  here. 
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Of  these,  the  one  on  the%N.  W.  */£  of  the  N.  E.  y±,  and  a  second 
small  one,  which  stood  on  the  line  between  the  S.  H.  \\  of  the 
X.  E.  1 4.  and  the  N.  E.  14,  of  the  S.  .E  14  have  both  been  plowed 
over  repeatedly  and  are  now  obliterated.  No  bones  were 
found. 

The  third,  a  large  one,  still  stands  on  the  N.  W.  y±  of  the 
S.  E.  y±.  It  is  nearly  round,  of  a  height  of  three  feet  and  a 
circumference  of  150  feet.  While  there  may  be  many  others 
interred  therein,  it  is  definitely  known  that  here  are  buried 
the  father  and  four  of  the  children  of  Chief  Waubequoneese. 
Each  grave  was  once  protected  by  an  A-shaped  slab  roof. 
Along  each  side  of  this  and  at  the  apex  were  placed  large  logs. 
No  vestige  of  this  timber  remains.  Some  of  these  burials  were 
made  within  the  last  half  century,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  intrusive  interments  for  Mr.  Grosse  says 
nothing  of  the  building  of  the  mound  which,  from  its  size. 
would  be  a  work  requiring  some  time,  and  of  great  importance 
to  an  Indian. 

Oh  the  north  side  of  Tipples  creek,  on  the  X.  E.  y4  of  Sec. 
19  and  the  N.  W.  a/4  of  Sec.  20,  is  the  site  of  an  Indian  cornfield 
and  garden  beds.  The  corn  hills  were  plainly  to  be  distin- 
guished a  few  years  ago  but  cultivation  has  destroyed  them. 

With  these  locations  Chief  Waubequoneese  was  familiar  but 
Mr.  Grosse,  during  his  long  life  on  this  farm,  came  across  n 
number  of  burials  of  which  the  old  chief  could  tell  him  noth- 
ing. 

One  of  these  was  a  skeleton  discovered  in  a  sitting  position 
beneath  a  huge  pine  stump.  The  bones  were  badly  decom- 
posed. Near  this  were  afterward  found  four  other  skeletons. 
These  lay  "with  their  feet  toward  a  common  center  and  with 
their  heads  pointing  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass/' 
The  largest  one  lay  with  his  head  to  the  west.  These  bones 
were  somewhat  better  preserved  than  those  of  the  first  skele- 
ton. 

A  third  burial  place  was  located  while  digging  a  ditch  to 
drain  the  low  land  of  the  central  part  of  Sec.  19.  Its  direction 
was  northeast  emptying  into  Tipples'  creek.  A  short  dis- 
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tance  north  of  the  center  of  the  section  a  row  of  skeletons  was 
uncovered  but  their  bones  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion that  only  white  streaks  marked  their  positions  in  the  soil. 
"With  them  were  found  many  stone  implements.  Mr.  Grosso 
stated  that  at  one  time  he  had  possessed  over  a  bushel  of  ston^ 
axes  and  other  objects  collected  from  this  vicinity  but  he  had 
paid  little  attention  to  them,  and  in  the  course  of  years  they 
disappeared. 

PENSAUKEE. 

(Plates  7,  8  and  9) 

Ten  miles  up  the  Bay  shore  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Suamico,  the  Pensaukee  river  affords  a  harbor  for  small  craft. 
This  stream  is  navigable  for  not  more  than  half  a  mile,  above 
which  are  shallows  and  rapids. 

The  shore  where  the  river  meets  the  Bay  is  very  low  and  un- 
fit for  camping  but  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth  it  has  cut 
through  high  land.  The  banks  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  ia 
height.  For  a  short  distance  both  above  and  below  the  point 
at  which  the  C.  &  N.  W.  tracks  cross  the  stream,  it  has  spread 
out  into  a  wide  river  bottom  which  is  inundated  in  times  of 
high  water.  The  stream  divides  and  flows  in  twro  channels  for 
some  distance,  afterward  uniting.  The  island  resulting  from 
this  split  is  very  low. 

Camp  sites  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  river  but  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  on  the  north  side.  Those  especially  worthy  of 
note  are  one  found  on  the  A.  Topel  farm  on  the  north  side  of 
the  channel,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Pen- 
saukee. This  site  continued  in  use  by  the  Menominee  Indians 
long  after  the  whites  settled  here.  To  the  west  of  this  site, 
and  on  and  near  the  present  right  of  way  of  the  Northwestern 
Railroad  line,  is  what  is  reputed  to  be  "a  battle  field."  The 
names  of  the  contesting  tribes  could  not  be  learned. 

Two  hundred  feet  west  of  the  railroad  tracks  there  was  for- 
merly located  a  group  of  six  mounds.  Three  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, two  others  can  yet  be  made  out,  while  the  location 
a  sixth  is  faintly  indicated. 


TRAIL  AND   MOUND  AT   PEINSAUKEE 
Plate  6 
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Mr.  Francart,  on  whose  land  these  mounds  were  located  says 
that  they  were  originally  fully  three  feet  in  height.  All  were 
erected  on  sandy  soil  in  a  pine  grove  and  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  elevated  land  above  the  river  bottoms.  The  old  trail  from 
Oconto  to  Green  Bay  passes  along  the  edge  of  this  raised  ter- 
race and  between  the  mounds  and  the  low  lands. 

Bones  were  found  in  the  mounds  which  were  destroyed.  In 
one,  recently  removed,  a  wooden  coffin,  put  together  with 
hand  wrought  nails,  was  discovered.  The  remains  of  mocca- 
sins were  on  the  feet  of  the  skeleton. 

West  of  and  touching  this  mound  group  wras  a  second  exten- 
sive village  site.  A  permanent  village  of  Meriominees,  with 
log  cabins  and  cultivated  fields,  stood  here  until  very  recent 
times.  An  old  root  house,  belonging  to  one  of  the  families  (now 
in  ruins')  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Half  a  mile  west  of  the  above,  and  two  hundred  feet  west  of 
the  main  Oconto  road,  is  another  mound.  It  is  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  high  land  which  here  forms  the  north  bank  of  the  Pensau- 
kee.  It  is  only  a  foot  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  105 
feet,  and  is  constructed  of  black  soil  resting  on  a  bed  of  yellow 
sand. 

Across  the  river,  but  an  eighth  of  a  mile  farther  to  the  west, 
is  another  and  larger  mound.  This  has  been  partly  destroyed , 
but  was  further  excavated.  It  was  2^-  feet  in  height,  25  feot 
in  diameter  and  rested  on  a  yellow  sand  bed.  The  mound  was 
constructed  of  black  earth  mixed  with  which  were  a  few  lumps 
of  clay  and  a  small  quantity  of  gravel  and  sand.  Portions  of 
two  skulls  were  found,  but  these  were  probably  not  in  the  pos- 
ition they  had  originally  occupied  in  the  mound.  This  mound 
stands  at  one  end  of  a  gravel  pit  and  the  undercutting  had  ev- 
idently exposed  the  bones  which  were  gathered  up  by  work- 
ing and  again  placed  in  the  mound.  This  mound  is  a  govern- 
ment landmark  and  is  recorded  on  the  first  surveys,  being  on 
the  line  between  sections  10  and  11,  town  of  Pensaukee. 

The  predominant  soil  of  this  region  is  sand,  and  it  was  not 
discovered  from  where  the  black  earth  came  as  there  was  none 
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near  any  of  the  mounds,  all  of  which  were  composed  of  it. 

The  last  two  mounds  are  on  Mr.  Frank  Farley's  farm,  as  is 
the  cemetery  east  of  the  mound  last  described.  It  is  on  the 
south  bank,  of  the  stream  an  eighth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  road. 
The  interments  in  the  cemetery  were  made  in  graves,  which 
have  no\v  been  disturbed  by  cultivation.  Near  it  is  a  third 
village  site. 

The  main  Indian  trail  does  not  here  follow  the  present 
course  of  the  road.  It  crossed  the  Pensaukee  to  the  west  of 
the  large  mound  on  the  Farley  place,  and  then  turned  east, 
closely  following  the  north  bank  and,  passing  through  the 
group  of  mounds  on  the  Francart  place,  and  on.  to  the  camp 
site  on  the  Topel  land.  Thence  the  direction  was  northeast 
through  swampy  land  where  it  can  still  be  seen  as  the  cows 
still  use  the  pathway.  South  from  Pensaukee  it  kept  more 
than  a  mile  back  from  the  shore  until  it  reached  what  is  now 
Oak  Orchard. 

Mr.  Frank  Farley  and  Mr.  R.  Francart  aided  us  in  procur- 
ing information  concerning  this  region. 

A  large  number  of  chert  arrow  and  spearpoints,  and  sonio 
stone  axes  and  celts  have  been  collected  from  sites  on  the  Pen- 
saukee river.  These  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  found 
at  Big  Suamico. 

OAK  ORCHARD. 

(Figure  4) 

This  locality  is  two  miles  south  of  Pensaukee.  Here  the  land 
is  high,  a  limestone  ledge  coming  out  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  sloping  downward  beneath  the  waters  of  Green 
Bay.  This  is  the  only  rocky  stretch  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Bay  in  this  state.  From  this  point  the  main  road  again  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  old  Indian  highway,  twisting  and  turn- 
ing as  did  the  aboriginal  footpath  as-  it  led  the  way  to  the 
south. 

This  ledge  was  a  favorite  Indian  camping  place  and  con- 
tinued in  use  long  after  the  country  was  settled.  As  the  l«-d  je 
was  exposed  here,  the  Indians  may  have  worked  in  it  to  ob- 
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tain  chert  for  implement  making.  But  stone  lias  been  quar- 
ried here  and  the  land  worked  so  that  indications  of  their 
work,  if  they  did  exist,  cannot  now  he  found. 


24 
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To  the  south  of  this  spot  was  a  large  cornfield,  the  hills  of 
which  are  still  faintly  discernible  in  a  few  spots. 
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A  mile  further  south  is  another  village  site. 

Several  copper  implements  have  been  picked  up  in  this 
neighborhood.  Mr.  R.  Ci.  Livermore.  who  informed  us  of  the 
locations  of  the  villages,  has  in  his  possession  a  copper  spear- 
point  four  inches  in  length  found  at  this  place.  A  copper 
knife  with  a  few  other  artifacts  were  obtained  here  by  others. 
Many  pieces  of  native  copper  have  also  been  found.  These 
may  have  been  float  copper,  but  Mr.  Livermore  believes  that 
they  were  brought  here  by  the  Indians  themselves.  The  larg- 
est found,  a  threaded,  wdry  piece,  is  said  to  have  weighed 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds. 

Six  miles  west  of  this  place  and  two  miles  south  of  Abrams. 
on  A.  Reifenberg's  farm,  is  a  village  site.  This  is  in  Sec.  2  of 
the  town  of  Pensaukee,  and  is  on  the  bank  at  the  upper  end 
of  Tipples  creek. 

OCONTO. 
(Plates  10,  11  and  12) 

Six  miles  north  of  the  Pensaukee  river  is  the  Oconto.  This 
is  a  large  stream  and  was  an  Indian  water  trail  connecting  the 
land  to  the  west  with  the  lake  front,  The  first  serious  impedi- 
ment to  navigation  is  Oconto  falls  fourteen  miles  (twenty  by 
water)  from  Oconto.  Between  the  two  places  are  three  small 
rapids,  over  none  of  which  a  boat  would  experience  any  dif- 
ficulty in  passing. 

Early  in  the  spring,  for  fishing,  and  again  in  the  fall,  to  har- 
vest the  rice  crop,  the  Indians  came  down  from  the  back  coun- 
try and  camped  on  the  lake  front.  A  favorite  spot  was  the 
Linsay  farm  half  a  mile  up  stream  where  the  land  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  surrounding  marsh,  nearly  two  miles  of  which 
intervene  between  the  City  of  Oconto  and  the  Say.  Great 
numbers  of  flint  arro\vpoints  and  other  Indian  implements 
are  picked  up  here.  Burials  w^ere  also  made  here. 

The  old  Northwestern  station  on  the  river  bank  in  the  city 
of  Oconto,  stands  on  another  camp  ground.  Back  of  this  spot 
where  the  postoffice,  Company  "M"  armory  and  a  number  of 
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other  business  places  now  stand,  Avas  an  Indian  cemetery.  In 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  these  buildings,  skeletons 
were  found. 

Two  miles  further  up  the  Oeonto,  on  the  north  bank,  at  what 
is  known  as  the  Watermill,  is  the  largest  workshop  site  found 
along  the  west  shore.  The  bank  is  high  here,  from  24  to  50 
feet  above  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  yellow  sand  on  which 
little  vegetation  has  taken  root.  The  wind  blows  it  about  and 
this  doubtless  has  much  to  do  with  the  great  number  of  im- 
plements, and  chert  flakes  and  chips  and  fragments  which  are 
exposed  here.  The  ground  is  littered  with  thousands  of  chert 
fragments  most  of  them  of  a  large  size.  This  workshop  site 
is  nearly  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  this  aboriginal  camping  place  and  imple- 
ment factory  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  slight  rapid  oc- 
curs in  the  river  at  this  place. 

About  six  miles  farther  up  the  stream,  and  three  miles  be- 
low Stiles,  where  the  New  River  flows  into  the  Oeonto  from 
the  north,  is  a  camp  site  much  frequented  by  Indians  up  to  a 
generation  ago. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  east  of  Stiles  a  large  village  ex- 
isted in  the  sixties.  The  government  had  established  a  school 
and  other  aids  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  at  this  place. 
The  occupant's  of  this  village  had  a  sugar  camp  ten  miles  north 
of  Stiles.  Burials  were  made  in  a  hill  near  Stiles. 

Just  east  of  and  in  the  village  of  Stiles  itself,  are  other  camp 
sites,  in  fact,  as  with  some  other  streams  used  by  the  Indians, 
every  favorable  locality  at  one  time  or  another  was  probably 
the  site  of  an  Indian  camp. 

Half-way  between  Stiles  and  Oeonto  Falls  is  a  rapid.  A 
spring  on  the  north  side  affords  fine  water  and  the  Indians 
always  camped  here.  This  is  on  the  Jensen  farm.  On  the 
Shant's  farm,  half  a  mile  farther  east,  is  another  camping 
ground. 

After  the  Harvest  of  the  wild  rice,  a  start  would  be  made 
from  Oeonto  early  in  the  morning  which  would  bring  the  ca- 
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noes  to  this  place  at  about  noon.  Here  the  foremost  Indians 
•waited  for  the  stragglers  in  order  that  all  might  assist  in  get- 
ting the  loaded  boats  up  through  the  rapids  and  arrive  at 
Oconto  Falls  that  night,  where  a  long  and  difficult  portage  had 
to  be  made. 

In  Oconto  Falls  they  camped  on  the  north  side  of  the  stream 
at  what  is  called  the  "Rollway,"  and  also  on  the  present  site 
of  the  cemetery.  Also  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  post  office. 

Mr.  Alex  Lucas  of  Stiles  provided  information  concerning 
the  locations  above  Oconto. 

The  stone  and  other  implements  found  along  the  Oconto 
river  between  the  city  of  Oconto  and  Oconto  Falls  are  identi- 
cal in  character  with  those  obtained  in  the  regions  already  de- 
scribed. The  potsherds  collected  from  the  village  sites  do  not 
differ  in  their  ornamental  patterns  from  those  found  on  other 
Green  Bay  sites.  It  is  Mr.  Schumacher's  opinion,  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  entire  region,  that  the  sites  on  the  Oconto 
and  Big  Suamico  are  the  richest  along  the  west  shore  of  the 
Bay.  In  addition  to  the  implements  recorded  from  the  Big 
Suamico  region  some  quartzite  spearpoints,  copper  axes  and 
spades  have  been  collected  here. 

A  large  whitish  chert  implement  in  his  cabinet,  probably  a 
spade,  from  Oconto,  is  about  91/>  inches  in  length.  Other  chert 
implements  of  as  large  or  even  larger  size  have  been  recovered 
by  others  on  sites  along  the  river.  Implements  made  of  blue 
hornstone  are  found  here.  This  wTe  mention  to  show  how  far 
to  the  north  in  eastern  Wisconsin  this  foreign  material  has 
found  its  way. 

In  the  H.  P.  Hamilton  collection  at  Two  Rivers  is  a  remark- 
able cache  of  native  copper  implements  which  was  found  in 
the  city  of  Oconto.  It  is  described  and  figured  in  a  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeologist  (vol.  6,  no.  2,  pp.  66-67). 
In  this  collection  is  also  a  narrow  leaf-shaped  blade  of  copper 
found  at  Oconto  Falls.  It  is  about  9%  inches  long.  Its  sur- 
face is  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  a  series  of  transverse 
parallel  incisions.  A  copper  spearpoint  with  a  toothed  shank, 
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found  near  Stiles,  and  a  double-grooved  stone  axe  from  this 
region,  are  among  the  many  Oonto  river  stone  and  other  im- 
plements in  the  Schumacher  collection.  Other  collections 
made  here  contain  many  stone  and  copper  implements. 

PESHTIGO. 
(Plate  13) 

The  only  stream  of  any  size  lying  wholly  in  "Wisconsin 
which  empties  into  Green  Bay  above  the  Oconto  river,  is  the 
Peshtigo,  ten  miles  north  of  the  Oconto.  It  is  narrow  and 
very  rapid  and  is  now  shallow  as  a  result  of  the  mills  at  Pesh- 
tigo having  for  years,  thrown  their  waste  slabs  and  sawdust 
into  it.  Formerly  it  was  of  such  depth  that  a  large  boat  plied 
regularly  from  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  up  the  river  to  the 
city  of  Peshtigo,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles  by  water. 

At  the  mouth  of  this  stream  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on 
the  west  shore.  Above  this,  the  stream  winds  and  twists  about 
through  a  marsh  which  is  overflowed  in  times  of  high  water. 
This  low  land  which  is  triangular  in  shape,  has  a  width  of  two 
miles  and  a  length  of  three  miles  east  and  west,  with  a  twist 
to  the  northwest,  and  was  formerly  a  great  wild  rice  field. 
Every  fall,  up  to  as  late  as  the  seventies  of  the  last  century,- 
the  Indians  made  a  fall  pilgrimage  down  the  Peshtigo  to  har- 
vest this  crop.  Consequently  there  are  very  few  high  places  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  waterway  upon  which  they  have  not  at 
sometime  camped.  At  Squaw  Point,  a  raised  plot  about  two 
miles  up  stream,  are  indications  of  a  village  site.  From  this1 
point  a  trail  led  up  the  north  side  of  the  Peshtigo  to  the  falls 
where  is  now  situated  the  city.  The  present  road  follows  it 
closely. 

On  Walter  Philip's  farm,  a  mile  northwest  of  this  point, 
skeletons  were  plowed  up  in  a  field  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
bottoms.  The  old  course  of  the  river  came  close  in  here.  Un- 
der a  stump  on  the  same  place  was  found  an  old  flint-lock  gun, 
but  no  bones  were  with  it.  Near  the  burial  site  was  another 
camping  ground. 
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On  Michael  Rakes'  farm,  another  mile  farther  up,  still  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Peshtigo,  is  a  very  large  village  site, 
workshop  and  burial  ground.  This  is  located  on  a  high  sand 
bank.  It  is  now  called  the  "Old  Ship-yard,"  or  the  "Sorting 
Boom ' '  yard.  Over  an  area  of  half  a  mile  in  length  by  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  width  chert  chips  and  fragments  are  scattered 
in  profusion. 

The  burials  were  made  close  to  the  river  in  a  long  row,  the 
sites  of  the  graves  now  being  marked  by  depressions  in  the 
soil.  The  river  has  washed  several  of  them  away  and  most  of 
the  others  have  been  opened.  Trade  beads  were  found  in  one ; 
birch  bark,  evidently  once  wrapped  about  a  corpse  and  very 
old  and  decayed,  was  thrown  out  of  another.  In  one  a  board 
which  had  been  the  top  of  a  rude  coffin  was  found,  and  several 
of  the  old  cut  nails  with  which  it  was  put  together  were  picked 
up. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bice  furnished  the  information  concerning  the 
sites  in  and  near  the  City  of  Peshtigo. 

On  the  site  of  Peshtigo  the  Sioux  (Chippewa?)  and  Menom- 
inee  frequently  met  in  conflict  in  early  days  of  Wisconsin  his- 
tory. There  are  camp  sites  on  the  north  shore  of  the  river 
near  the  falls,  and  the  old  city  cemetery  is  on  the  site  of  an 
Indian  burying  ground.  A  small  mound  was  levelled  in  erect- 
ing the  building  for  the  old  Peshtigo  Pail  Co.,  now  the  site  of 
the  round  house  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  railway.  The 
building  of  the  pail  company  was  destroyed  by  the  Peshtigo 
fire.  In  this  mound  skeletons  were  found. 

Skeletons  were  also  exhumed  from  the  site  of  the  Peshtigo 
Lumber  Co.'s  store.  Old  muskets  were  found  buried  with 
some  of  these. 

NOTES  ON  THE  LOCATIONS. 

It  is  peculiar  that  practically  all  the  Indian  remains  located 
by  ourselves  are  on  the  north  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  two 
exceptions  to  this  are  the  Big  Suamico  sites,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  on  the  south  side,  and  a  few  scattered  camping 
grounds  and  burial  sites  at  Pensaukee.  It  is  possible  that 
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the  inhabitants  of  these  latter  villages  were  influenced  in  the 
matter  of  location  by  the  villages  at  Oak  Orchard,  which  must 
have  been  those  of  friendly  Indians  as  no  natural  defense  in- 
tervenes between  the  two  localities.  While  the  site  on  thj 
Linsay  farm  at  Oconto  appears  to  be  011  the  south  side  it  is 
really  on  an  island  in  the  marsh.  All  trails  up  river  are  found 
on  the  north  side  of  the  streams  and  the  old  settlers  who  have 
observed  the  coming  and  going  of  the  red  man  say  that  he  al- 
ways took  the  north  shore  for  camping  or  for  traveling.  It 
might  appear  as  though  this  was  due  to  a  desire  on  their  part 
to  keep  a  defense  between  themselves  and  an  enemy  to  the 
south.  This  is  particularly  marked  along  the  Oconto  and 
Peshtigo  rivers. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were  two  hostile  tribes  inhabiting 
this  region,  one  along  the  Oconto  and  the  Peshtigo,  the  other 
to  the  south  living  on  the  Pensaukee  and  the  Big  and  Little 
Suamico  rivers. 

The  latter  appear  to  have  been  the  more  aggressive  and  war- 
like which  svems  to  fit  the  character  of  the  tribes  mentioned 
as  living  here.  Mr.  Grosse  said  it  was  the  Chippewa  who  lived 
on  these  southern  locations  and  the  Menominee  to  the  north. 

A  second  fact  tending  to  indicate  this  probable  division  of 
territory  is  that  already  mentioned,  the  tradition  of  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  Red  Banks  fight  of  the  bands  from  Big  and 
Little  Suamico  and  Pensaukee.  No  one  knew  of  the  Indians 
from  either  Oconto  or  Peshtigo  having  been  engaged  in  this 
struggle. 

Then  too,  mounds  were  located  only  at  the  first  three  places, 
burials  at  the  last  two  being  ordinary  interments.  This  seems 
to  point  to  a  difference  in  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
The  one  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  reported  mound 
levelled  at  Peshtigo,  but  this  may  have  been  a  burial  of  the 
Chippewa  after  a  battle,  or  a  slightly  raised  grave  caused  by 
burying  several  persons  at  one  time  and  throwing  dirt  over 
them. 

The  fact  which  most  impresses  an  observer  is  the  compara- 
tively recent  date  at  which  the  camps  were  being  occupied  and 
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the  mounds  made.  All  evidence  points  plainly  to  this.  With 
one  exception,  none  of  the  antiquities  could  be  called  prehis- 
toric. Indications  seem  to  show  that  the  Indian  occupied  this 
region  but  little  before  the  white  man  came.  Two  things  ap- 
pear to  bear  out  this  contention. 

First,  the  evidence  of  eye  witnesses  to  the  camping  of  In- 
dians on  the  very  spots  where  now  are  found  the  camp  sites. 

Secondly,  bones  dug  from  the  graves  and  the  mounds  are  in 
such  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  that  they  cannot  have 
been  long  interred;  also,  with  them  have  been  found  trad- 
beads,  muskets  and  other  handiwork  of  the  Caucasian.  Some 
were  even  interred  in  wooden  boxes  held  together  with  iron 
nails. 

The  one  exception  to  the  above  is  the  Little  Suamico  region, 
where  reports  were  made  of  the  unearthing  of  skeletons 
wholly  decayed,  and  others  buried  in  peculiar  positions.  Mr. 
Grosse  questioned  Chief  Waubequoneese  (who  with  his  father 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Suamico  in  the  forties),  with 
regard  to  these  burials  and  though  the  combined  memories  of 
the  two  Indians  extended  back  over  a  hundred  years  from  tho 
present  date,  they  could  tell  him  nothing  of  these. 

So  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  Chippew^as  and  the  Menomi- 
nees  are  the  authors  of  most  of  the  antiquities  through  this 
region. 
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A  report  submitted  to  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society 
by  the  State  Survey  Committee,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in 
Milwaukee,  on  March  7,  1913,  indicates  that  the  researches 
conducted  under  its  direction  during  the  year  1912  were  of  a 
very  successful  character,  and  have  contributed  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  character,  significance  and  present  condition 
of  the  prehistoric  and  historic  Indian  remains  of  various  arch- 
aeologically  unexplored  sections  of  Wisconsin.  In  accordance 
with  the  plans  prepared  by  the  committee  these  researches 
were  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  central  counties  oi: 
the  state.  The  counties  in  which  field-work  was  undertaken 
are  the  following:  Chippewa,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Barron, 
Burnett,  Dane,  Douglas,  Dunn,  Eau  Claire,  Forest,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Juneau,  La  Crosse,  Monroe,  Marinette,  Oconto, 
Oneida,  Pepin,  Portage,  Polk,  Rock,  Rusk,  St.  Croix,  Sawyer, 
Taylor,  Trempealeau,  Vernon,  Washburn  and  Wood — 30. 
Other  records  from  Fond  du  Lac,  Manitowoc  and  Sauk  coun- 
ties were  contributed  by  members  not  regularly  engaged  In 
the  survey.  The  total  number  of  evidences  located  in  these  33 
counties  is  shown  in  the  report  to  number  517.  These  include : 
166  Groups  of  mounds. 

53  Solitary  mounds.  % 

172  Village  and  camp  sites. 

28  Cemeteries. 

24  Solitary  burials. 
9  Cornfields. 

16  Plots  of  garden  beds. 
9  Caches  of  implements. 
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7  Groups  of  provision  caches  and  threshing  pits. 
3  Flint  and  pipestone  quarries. 

2  Refuse  heaps. 
.1  Spirit  stone. 

1  Boulder  mortar. 
10  Trails. 

3  Sugar  camp  sites. 

7  Sites  of  Indian  battles. 

6  Trading  post  sites. 

Ten  separate  field  expeditions  were  organized,  a  total  of  20 
persons  being  engaged  in  this  work.  The  different  expeditions 
were  in  the  field  for  periods  of  from  one  to  nearly  three  weeks 
at  a  time.  This  work  was  begun  in  June  and  continued  until 
November.  It  was  of  a  continuous  character,  one  party  after 
another  was  organized,  furnished  with  written  instructions, 
and  dispatched  to  a  different  section  of  the  state.  An  exper- 
ienced field-worker  was  placed  in  charge  of  each.  Several  of 
these  parties  were  frequently  in  the  field  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  H.  L.  Skavlem  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Brown  conducted  an  archeological  reconnaissance 
in  the  upper  Chippewa  valley,  chiefly  in  Eau  Claire,  Chippewa 
and  Rusk  counties.  During  a  portion  of  their  field-work  they 
were  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Bailey  of  Chippewa  Falls  and  the 
Messrs.  E.  T.  Burnham  and  Charles  Diamond  of  Holcombe. 
During  this  same  month  the  Messrs.  Town  L.  Miller  and  C.  A. 
Lamb  were  engaged  in  location  work  along  the  Mississippi 
river,  in  Trempealeau,  Vernon  and  Crawford  counties.  Mr. 
George  H.  Squier  was  occupied  at  different  times  during  the 
summer  in  an  archeological 'survey  of  Trempealeau,  and  of  the 
adjoining  regions  of  Buffalo,  Jackson,  Pepin  and  Dunn  coun- 
ties. 

During  the  month  of  July,  the  Messrs.  George  R.  Fox  and  H. 
0.  Younger  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  locating  and  mapping 
the  Indian  earthworks  and  village  sites  located  on  the  western 
shore  of  Green  Bay  between  Big  Suamico  and  Marinette,  and 
Dr.  Geo.  L.  Collie  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Becker  in  similar  work 
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along  the  Wisconsin  river,  in  Wood  and  Portage  counties. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cole  and  Prof.  A.  S.  Flint  conducted  researches  in 
the  region  of  the  Baraboo  river,  in  Monroe  and  Juneau  coun- 
ties. 

During  July  and  again  in  September,  Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Glaser  were  engaged  in  an  archaeological  recon- 
naissance in  portions  of  Oconto,  Florence  and  Forest  counties. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Brown  and  assistants,  Mr.  R.  H.  Becker  and  H.  A. 
Kirchner,  were  employed  during  the  month  of  August  in  a 
survey  of  the  Chetek  and  Rice  lake  region,  in  Barron  county. 
In  this  work  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Johnson  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Newman  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance.  Mr.  H.  L.  Skavlem  and  Mr.  Alonzo 
Pond  were  engaged  in  investigations  in  Jefferson  county. 
During  September,  Mr.  Brown  spent  several  days  in  work  in 
La  Crosse  and  Monroe  counties.  Later  in  the  same  month,  he 
conducted  an  archaeological  reconnaissance,  with  the  Messrs. 
A.  O.  Barton  and  Alfred  T.  Flint  as  assistants,  in  the  counties 
of  St.  Croix,  Polk,  Barron,  Washburn  and  Douglas,  in  north- 
western Wisconsin.  In  September  and  October,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Becker  was  engaged  in  a  re-survey  of  the  earthworks  and  sites 
on  Turtle  Creek,  in  Rock  county.  In  November,  Mr.  Joseph 
Ringeisen,  Jr.  undertook  location  work  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rhinelander,  in  Oneida  county.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sanford  excavated 
five  of  a  group  of  burial  mounds  located  at  Stoddard,  in  Ver- 
non  county.  Dr.  W.  H.  Bailey  surveyed  a  group  of  mounds 
at  Potato  lake,  in  Rusk  county. 

The  reports  of  these  field  workers,  accompanied  by  maps, 
plats  and  photographs  are  in  the  Society's  files.  Several  have 
been  published,  and  others  are  being  prepared  for  publication. 
None  of  those  engaged  in  this  work  either  asked,  or  received, 
compensation  for  their  services.  Only  the  cost  of  their  trans- 
portation and  sustenance  while  in  the  field  was  paid  by  the 
Society.  The  Messrs.  T.  L.  Miller,  Dr.  W.  H.  Bailey  and  Prof. 
A.  H.  Sanford  paid  their  own  expenses.  Mr.  Becker  made  no 
charge  to  the  Survey  for  his  services  in  Rock  county.  All  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  the  Society  and  of  the  State  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  performed. 
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Much  of  this  work  was  carried  on  in  the  face  of  considerable 
difficulties,  chief  among  which  were  the  rough  and  undevel- 
oped character  of  some  of  the  regions  in  which  investigations 
were  undertaken;  the  frequent  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  poor  roads,  and  the  quite  general  absence  of  informa- 
tion of  a  helpful  nature  among  settlers. 

The  frequent  rains,  and  at  times  great  abundance  of  mos- 
quitos,  and  other  insect  pests,  rendered  the  work  very  trying. 

One  important  result  of  the  Survey  was  the  intelligent  popu- 
lar interest  which  its  employees  succeeded  in  arousing  in  sys- 
tematic archaeological  research  work  in  counties  where  there 
has  been  none,  or  almost  none  before.  The  city  and  country 
newspapers  devoted  many  columns  to  the  historical  importance 
and  educational  value  of  the  investigations,  and  to  the  subject 
of  the  preservation  of  the  aboriginal  remains  of  especially  the 
northern  half  of  the  state. 

The  antiquities  of  central  and  northern  Wisconsin  have  been 
long  at  the  complete  mercy  of  relic  hunters,  summer  resorters, 
campers  and  of  other  persons  ignorant  of  their  educational 
and  scientific  value.  The  amount  of  valuable  historical  data 
which  has  been  irrecoverably  lost  through  the  destructive  des- 
poilatations  of  Indian  earthworks  by  these  is  too  great  to  be 
even  estimated.  Many  other  remains  of  great  value  have  also 
been  wholly  or  partly  destroyed  in  other  ways.  Among  the 
causes  for  this  destruction  of  the  state's  aboriginal  treasures 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  cultivation  of  lands  along  the 
shores  of  the  streams  and  lakes,  the  erection  of  buildings,  and 
the  construction  of  roads  and  railroad  grades. 

The  following  examples  of  the  wholesale  destruction  i\w\ 
mutilation  of  early  Indian  memorials  may  be  cited.  At  Dunn-  „ 
ville,  on  a  bluff-top  overlooking  the  Red  Cedar  river,  was  once 
located  a  fine  group  of  about  fifty  mortuary  mounds.  Nearly 
every  one  of  these  once  imposing  monuments  have  been  de- 
spoiled of  their  contents  by  relic  hunters,  by  the  very  unin- 
telligent and  unsatisfactory  method  of  digging  great  holes 
from  their  tops  downward  into  the  interior.  No  attempt  had 
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l>een  made  to  restore  their  former  beauty  by  returning  the 
earth  removed  from  them.  This  was  left  where  it  had  been 
thrown. 

At  Chetek  and  at  Rice  Lake  in  Barron  county,  a  large  num- 
ber of  mounds  of  the  same  character  have  been  thus  mutilated, 
and  others  needlessly  destroyed.  Visitors  to  these  places  can- 
not but  be  impressed  with  the  lack  of  public  spirit  which  has 
permitted  such  wanton  destructiveness.  As  an  attraction  to 
summer  resorters  the  presence  of  these  works,  if  they  had  been 
protected,  would  in  time  have  put  thousands  of  dollars  into 
the  pockets  of  residents  of  these  places.  On  the  road  between 
Osceola  and  St.  Croix  Falls,  in  Polk  county,  many  of  the  finest 
examples  in  two  large  groups  of  mounds  have  been  mutilated 
by  relic  hunters.  At  Rice  lake,  in  Rusk  county,  every  one  of 
a  group  of  fifty  conical  mounds  had  been  despoiled  by  such 
persons  in  the  course  of  only  two  or  three  days  of  digging.  In 
many  other  districts  smaller  groups  and  solitary  earthworks 
had  been  similarly  rifled  and  wrecked. 

We  should  not  so  greatly  regret  the  injury  done  to  these 
records  of  Wisconsin's  past  if  the  State  or  archeological  sci- 
ence had  in  any  way  benefited  by  their  mutilation.  Only  the 
merest  shreds  of  information  concerning  the  nature  of  their 
structure,  or  contents,  could  be  obtained  from  the  various  per- 
sons who  were  responsible  for  their  destruction.  The  valu- 
able information  which  these  monuments  might  have  yielded 
concerning  the  burial  and  other  customs  of  their  builders  is 
almost  entirely  lost.  Such  materials  as  they  contained  have 
been  lost,  or  destroyed,  by  their  owners  or  others,  or  gathered 
into  collections  which  have  since  been  sold  to  dealers,  or  car- 
ried away  to  other  states.  The  expenditure  of  thousands  of 
dollars .  cannot  restore  the  valuable  information  thus  lost. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  explorations  con- 
ducted by  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  during  the 
year  1912  are  very  timely.  Many  of  the  remains  which  its  field 
workers  succeeded  in  locating  and  of  which  they  secured  de- 
scriptions and  photographs  are  certain  to  be  destroyed  within 
a  few  years  at  most. 
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The  total  cost  of  this  year's  survey  is  $598.89.  There  there- 
fore yet  remains  in  the  State  Treasurer's  hands  a  balance  of 
$901.11,  of  the  sum  of  $1,500.00  appropriated  to  the  Society 
for  this  purpose  by  the  state  legislature  of  1911.  This  will  be 
expended  in  continuing  this  important  work.  What  the  survey 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  beginning 
Extensive  sections  of  country  remain  to  be  carefully  explored. 

The  committee  having  charge  of  the  Survey  consisted  of 
the  Messrs.  Arthur  Wenz,  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  L.  R.  Whitney,  H. 
L.  Skavlem,  G.  A.  West,  Dr.  Louis  Falge  and  Charles  E.  Brown. 
The  members  of  this  body  held  frequent  meetings  throughout 
the  year  in  Milwaukee,  during  which  the  plans  of  the  Survey 
were  considered,  expeditions  organized,  reports  received  and 
expense  accounts  approved.  Its  members  were  faithful  and 
conscientious  in  their  attendance  of  its  sessions  and  all  of  its 
work  was  conducted  on  a  thorough  business  and  scientific 
basis.  They  are  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Society  for 
the  character  and  success  of  their  labors. 


Archaeological  Notes. 


AECHAEOLOGICAL  NOTES 


The  annual  joint  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society, 
the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Letters,  the  Wisconsin 
Natural  History  Society,  and  the  Wisconsin  Mycological  Society  was 
held  in  Milwaukee,  on  March  20  and  21.  It  was  as  successful  as 
these  gatherings  always  are.  Mr.  H.  L.  Skavlem  and  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Brown  were  among  those  who  presented  papers.  The  papers  of 
three  other  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  were 
read  by  title.  The  meeting  closed  with  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Gilpatrick. 

Mr.  J.  P:  Schumacher  of  Green  Bay,  Mr.  George  A.  West  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown  of  Madison  have  been  elected  life 
members  of  the  Society.  All  are  charter  members,  and  have  always 
been  very  active  in  its  service.  Mr.  P.  D.  Peterson  of  Eau  Claire  is  a 
new  annual  member. 

Mrs.  Jessie  R.  Skinner,  of  Madison,  who  has  been  for  several 
years  the  efficient  head  of  the  Landmarks  Committee  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  been  succeeded  in  that  impor- 
tant office  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Van  Ostrand,  of  Antigo.  During  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner's service  as  chairman,  and  largely  due  to  her  great  personal  inter- 
est and  inspiration,  many  local  clubs  have  been  very  active-  in  this 
work.  The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Van  Ostrand  should  have  the  ef- 
fect of  greatly  increasing  the  interest  in  the  preservation  of  archaeo- 
logical and  historical  memorials,  especially  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  good  prospect  that  The  Society  of  American  Indians 
may  be  prevailed  upon  to  hold  its  this  year's  conference  at  Madison, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University.  This  organization  of  native 
Americans  has  for  its  purpose  the  bringing  together  "of  all  progres- 
sive Indians  and  friends  of  Indian  progress  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  highest  interests  of  the  race  and  individual."  "It  stands 
for  the  qualified  Indian  American  as  an  American,  with  all  the 
rights,  privileges  and  duties  implied;  for  the  protection  of  the  iso- 
lated groups  of  Indians  who  are  unable  to  understand  and  enjoy 
the  opportunities  of  citizenship  nor  assume  its  obligations;  also  for 
the  preservation  of  Indian  history,  of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  in 
Indian  character,  and  for  progress."  Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  of 
Fairbault,  Minn.,  is  the  president,  and  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Parker,  the 
secretary,  of  the  Society.  Several  prominent  Wisconsin  Indian  men 
and  women  are  among  the  members  of  its  advisory  board. 

Professor  Julius  L.  Torney  of  Milwaukee,  a  Milwaukee  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  died  on  December  27,  1912. 
He  was  for  twenty-nine  years  connected  with  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Milwaukee,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  principal  of 
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the  Fifth  Ward  School.  During  the  year  1911-12,  he  served  as  a 
vice-president  of  the  Society.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  its  mem- 
fcers,  and  was  active  in  its  cause. 

On  February  24,  there  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Stiles,  of 
Gotham,  a  charter  member  of  the  Society.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Stiles 
presented  to  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum  a  collection  of  archaeo- 
logical materials  assembled  by  him  largely  from  an  Indian  village 
site  at  old  Richland  City,  on  the  Wisconsin  river.  Some  specimens 
presented  by  him  are  in  the  State  Historical  museum.  He  deserves 
to  be  long  remembered  as  a  Devoted  friend  of  the  Society  and  of  its 
labors. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  Milwaukee  on  Mon- 
day evening,  March  17.  A  list  of  the  officers  elected  at  that  time 
appears  at  the  begining  of  this  issue  of  our  publication.  The  new 
committees  appointed  by  President  Usher  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue.  The  Society  extends  its  thanks  to  all  members  who  have  as- 
sisted it  in  its  work  during  the  past  year. 

All  members  who  are  desirous  of  participating  in  this  year's  sur- 
vey work  are  requested  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  their  intentions 
in  order  that  their  applications  may  be  referred  to  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee. 

An  article  on  Increase  Allen  Lapham  written  by  his  daughter,  Miss 
Julia  A.  Lapham  of  Oconomowoc,  appears  in  the  January-February, 
1912,  issue  of  "The  Archaological  Bulletin." 

A  fine  old  portrait  of  Wisconsin's  distinguished  pioneer  archaeo- 
logist now  occupies  a  panel  in  the  Governor's  reception  room,  in  the 
new  state  capitol,  at  Madison. 

Members  may  greatly  assist  the  Society  by  urging  others  to  join. 
The  annual  loss  of  members  by  death  and  by  delinquency  in  paying 
the  small  dues  is  very  considerable.  Interested  persons  must  be 
encouraged  to  join  in  order  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 
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